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PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 
APPLETON’S 
Standard Copy Books 


THE SERIES: 


Lead-Pencil Tracing, three Numbers, I, 2, and 3. (Writing taught three grades lower 
than in any other books. ) 


Ink Tracing, two numbers, I, and 2. 

Short Course (without Tracing), seven Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
Grammar Course, tea Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 4}, 5, 6, and Exercise Books A, B, C. 
Business Forms, I, 2, 3. (No. 3, formerly ‘‘ Movement Book.’’) 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Tue Leap Pencit, SHORT, AND GRAMMAR CouRsEs are independent of each 
other, and each is complete in itself. But progressive grading is maintained 
throughout. 

Exercise Booxs A, B, Anp C make movement practicable for public schools. 


Graded Exercise Books A (primary drill-book), B, and C (grammar grades, high 


schools, and business colleges). 
Business Forms 1, 2, aAnp 3 contain all kinds of business and social forms, 


blank checks, Feceipts, ete., ete. A valuable addition to our popular system. 


Recently Adopted for Use in the Public Schools of Boston, Mass. 


Teachers will find it to their interest to examine these books, and they are accord- 
ingly invited to correspond with the publishers. j 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Boston, Chicago, 


Physical Geography, 


NEW EDITION. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, 


Author of a Series of Geographies. 


This work greatly simplifies the subject, and its treatment is distinctly 
popular. It contains illustrations of the finest character, including colored 
Charts and Bird’s-eye Relief Maps (for the first time in a Physical Geog- 
raphy). The very latest discoveries have been obtained for this book, from 
official sources, in 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, HYDROGRAPHY, 
METEOROLOGY, VULCANOLOGY, 
and MAGNETISM. 


Each chapter concludes with a comprehensive Review of its Contents, which 
may be memorized. An interesting feature is the Record of recent Geograph- 
ical Discoveries including the best data from the Arctic explorers, illustrated 
with a fine Map, certified by Major Greely. 

SMALL QUARTO, CLOTH. 


For Examination, $1.00. Introduction Price, $1.00. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


263 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. Lik & 113 William St., New York. 
No. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


“ SpANIsH SIMPLIFIED” meets my ideal of «a text-book, 
and is admired by every one to whom I have shown it. 


SIMPLIFIED. 
THE STUDY OF 


JI have looked “ German Srmpciriep ” over carefully, 
and I am free to say that more nearly than any book I 


Every business man here recognizes the necessity of | GERM AN AND SP ANISH have recently examined, it approaches my idea of what 
® «a beginner's book should be. I like its systematic ar- 


understanding Spanish, and this is by odds the best | 


By Prof. A. KNOFLACH, of New York. 


rangement and the omission of multitudinous rules and 


arranged book for self-instruction which has ever ap- 
Price of either Manual for examination, $1.00. Send for Prospectus, classitteations. —Wx. Hi. C ENTER, Ph. D., Columbia 


peared. — L. D. DeLyon, Prin. Schools, Eagle Pass, 


Texas. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. “New'York.” | College, N. Y. 
most practical and popular of the M« RY’S OWRY’S Com Gow. 
: ERNMENT is t 

on this subject. Worcester, Mass. 

Published less than one year ago and already Introductory Price, 94 cents. Bok 
to. of the lending SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, tory price (94 cents). 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Seminaries, Acad- alsin: Examine Mowry’s IN Crvit Gov- 

50 Bromfield St., Boston. Neace: as ee 124 Wabash Ave. J) ERNMENT”? before beginning with another class. 


emies, &c., of the country. 


Single and Double Entry, 


— FoR — 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT- BOOKS IN 


Single Entry, 


— FOR — 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. BOOK -KEEPING. 


Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER. 


Send $2.50 and get one, with three extra Cutters. 
If not what we say, will refund the money. ; 


_ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIXON’S PENCILS, 


which are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 
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Manuf’ ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


WALMSLEY & C0, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


“Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of}. 


postage, 5 cents. 


DR. WYARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
and fine Australian Wool. 

It is the best Underwear made. 

It is the most durable. _ 


It is free from all dye. 


It will not irritate the skin. 
It has special electric prop- 


erties. 
It is a protection against 
colds, catarrh. rheuma- 
tism andmalaria. | 
Manufactured in all styles for Men, 
Women and Children. For sale by all 
leading merchants. Catalogue,.with 
prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N.Y. 


Branch, 257 State St.. Chicago. 


THos P. SIMPSON, qehingten. D.C. 
No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 
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patented improvements. 
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Prize Books, 
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School Supply ai Publishing Co., 


36 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
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Statuary and Busts. FREE 


M 0 D E L PAMPHLET, 


Parts of Human Body from Nature, Anatomical Studies, 
Leaf and Flower Forms, Geometrical Solids, Modeling 
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WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 


BEN HARRISON | BEN HUR 


Classical and Modern 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 


STEEL 


r 


OSEPH GiLLortT's 


Diet, and Life-long friend of Gen. Harrison, is 

writing the only authorized Blography. “No man 
living more competent.’’—Ex -Gov. Porter, of Ind. 
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Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 
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Description and prices on application. 
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THE PISCATAQUA RIVER.* 


Thou singest by the gleaming isles, 
By woods, and fields of corn, 
Thou singest, and the sunlight smiles 
Upon my birthday morn. 
But I, within a city, I, 
So full of vague unrest, 
Would almost give my life to lie 
An hour upon thy breast! 


To let the wherry listless go, 
And, wrapt in dreamy joy, 
Dip, and surge idly to and fro, 
Like the red harbor-buoy ; 


To sit in happy indolence, 
To rest upon the oars, 

And eatch the heavy earthy scents 
That blow from summer shores ; 


To see the rounded sun go down, 
And with its parting fires, 

Light up the windows of the town, 
And burn the tapering spires ; 


And then to hear the muffled tolls 
From steeples slim and white, 

And watch, among the Isles of 
The Beacon’s orange light. 


O River, flowing to the main, 
hrough woods, and fields of corn, 
Hear thou my longing and my pain 
This sunny birthday morn ; 


And take this song which sorrow shapes — 
To music like thine own, 
And sing it to thé cliffs and capes 
And crags where I am known. 
—THomASs BAILEY ALDRICH. 


* Selected for an exercise. 


ONE THING MORE. 


BY LIZZIE H. AVERY. 


It is the business of the public schools to fit pupils for 
citizenship, and for the duties of life. So we are told of 
late ; and with suitable, essential reservations, the teaching 
profession accepts the dictum, “ for substance of doctrine.” 
Hence we are called on to readjust our already over- 
crowded curricula for civics and manual training. While 
we are about it, let us make room for one thing more. 
While we are so training the pupils that they shall be 
able to earn money, let us also teach them how to spend it. 

The recent labor troubles, and the bitter complaints of 
insufficient pay, result, in part, from lack of this training. 
The people of this nation are suffering less from too little 
money than from too little wisdom in spending what they 
have. 

Now I am not a “bloated bond-holder,” and have no 
sympathy with “grasping corporations,” that “ grind the 
faces of the poor.” To plan wisely, to know the value 
of money, and to resist the temptation to spend it ina 
thousand needless ways, just because “it is only a nickel 
and you'll never miss it,” are lessons that the children of 
to-day need to have thoroughly impressed upon them. 
But who shall teach them? In too many cases not the 
parents, for they have never learned the lesson for them- 


' selves. We must do it in the public schools. 


If need be, let the department of literature sacrifice a 
modicum of the time spent on Greek derivatives and un- 


usual figures of speech. Let the department of science 


cut short its discussions of some seon-to-be-exploded hy-| 


pothesis. Nay, even an inborn love of the department 
that deals with “signs and wonders” shall not blind me 
to the fact that the future citizen can better spare a 
knowledge of indeterminate equations and polyhedral 
angles than of the art of living within his income. 

In some schools the time for general exercises on cer- 
tain days could most profitably be spent in brief, pointed 
lessons on this topic. But no rambling, unpremeditated, 
uninteresting talks will do the work. The teacher will 
have to do some hard thinking. And that teacher who 
will prepare a practical, wsad/e outline or series of hints 
for ten-minute lessons on the subject, will be a public 
benefactor. Let us have this one thing more in our 
curricula. 


A FAMILY OF SAINTS. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


The Romans, when they had conquered a nation, 
brought home its deities and placed them in the Pantheon 
to receive adoration with their own divinities. The early 
Christians were not so hospitable; when they came across 
a town or river, flower or shrub, sacred to a heathen god, 
they instantly baptized it with the name of some well-cal 
endared saint, taking often from the poor fallen deity his 
very symbol, and making it in the hands of a Christian 
a charm potent to exclude his presence. 

The solstice, which had long been celebrated as the 
day of the death of Balder, the sun god, was by the Chris- 
tians celebrated as the’nativity of St. John the Baptist and 
the hypericum, the symbol of the witches who held sway 
on the night of Balder’s death, became the plant sacred 
to the Christian saint, the red sap oozing from its veins, 
once known as elf-blood, recalling the violent manner of 
his death. 

But strenuous endeavors to banish the idea of uncanny 
influences connected with the day failed, and perhaps, 
since brilliant fires are still kindled in some parts of Eu- 
rope on St. John’s day, the old-time gods are too philo- 
sophical to care whether they are lighted as acts of wor- 
ship or to frighten them from their old haunts. Perhaps 
it may seem passing strange to them that the golden clus- 
ters of the hypericum, the symbol by which they once 
wrought charms, surmounting now the cross should have 
power to bar them from many a peasant door. 

This family of flowers must have been especially dear 
to the monks, for they devoted its various blooms not 
only to St. John but to St. Andrew and St. Peter, all the 
flowers sharing the name “ Devilfuge.” 

Our St. John’s wort comes to us from Europe, but the 
brother saints are indigenous. He has evidently taken 
to heart all good examples, for his vigorous, hardy nature 
winter is almost powerless to subdue, the shrub-like 
branches often lifting themselves fresh and green from 
midwinter snows. The plant blooms until,— 

** Over the tasselled corn and fields of the twice-blossomed clover, 
Dimly the hills recede in the reek of the colorless hazes ; 

Dull and lusterless now, the burnished green of the woodlands ; 
Leaves of blackberry briers are bronzed and besprinkled with 


copper ; 
Weeds in the unmown meadows are blossoming purple and yellow 
Roughly entwined, a wreath for the tan and wrinkles of summer.’’ 


The St. John’s wort loves the country roadsides and 
waste places, and multiplies not only by seed but by run- 
ners. We may know him by opposite sessile leaves punc- 
tured with transparent or black dots (drops of blood in 
the old legend), and by many four or five petalled yellow 
cups curiously ornamented around the edges by the tini- 
est of black dots and containing numerous thread-like 
stamens of clear, shining yellow, united in brotherhoods 
of three or five. 

Incolor the John’s wort keeps to the primitive hue. He 
is evidently a plant of sturdy, uncompromisimg character, 
and does not propose to adapt his garb to the fashion any 


more than did his great master. 


He has, however, one brother who has taken to living 
in the marshes, and the small flowers borne by him are 
of pale purple or flesh color.—It would be interesting to 
know just what influences have occasioned this change of 
costume. 

St. John’s wort had a fast friend in Thoreau whose keen 
eye noticed with delight the green stem and vivid leaves 
rising above the snow on many a winter day. 

Next to the Virgin, St. John has been the most favored 
of the saints in the flowers associated with him. In the 
Carob bean we have his “bread,” in the amber of 
the gooseberries his “grapes,” in the wormwood his 
“girdle.” Flowers have spoken to all nations of a heav- 
enly origin and have been from the earliest records asso- 
ciated with divinities. 


OUGHT YOUNG GIRLS TO READ THE 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS? 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 

It has been claimed that young girls should not be 
allowed to read the daily newspapers, because there is 
danger of contamination from this source to their suscep- 
tible and unformed characters. 

The daily press is a mirror reflecting not only the lofty 
heights of human achievement, but also the foul and 
loathsome depths of social degradation. ‘“ Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners.” Familiarity with de- 
scriptions of sin and crime will harden the heart and 
blunt the sensibilities, The daily journal is under the 
necessity of reporting the news,—it must record the 
events of the day/ The large proportion of such events 
must be negative deeds, —deeds that attack the political and 
social order, that undermine the public morality. Even the 
best class of newspapers must fill many columns daily with 
the record of cases of murder, suicide, theft, robbery, drunk- 
enness, fraud, defaleation, hypocrisy, bribery, cruelty to 
animals, domestic brawls, the sins of lust and inconti- 
ence, and often the details of divorce cases. It must 
print much vulgarity, many examples of bad taste, many 
utterances that make against religion. 

For these reasons many refined and conscientious par- 
ents believe that young people, and especially young girls, 
should not see the daily newspapers. This measure of 
prudence seems to us, when we first hear of its justifica- 
tion upon these grounds, a commendable one. It is only 
after considering it in its results, and after comparing 
these with the highest ideal standard of human character, 
that we come to distrust it altogether. 

The abstract soul, isolated from all knowledge of sin, 
clad in white-robed innocence, “ unsoiled by contact with 
this world,” seems angelic only to a spurious mysticism. 
It is not Christianity in its full maturity. Christ went 
about among publicans and sinners and called the wicked 
to repentance. His followers, like St. Francis of Assisi, 
descend to the lowest and foulest places of human- 
ity in order to lift up the fallen and to recall the erring. 
To keep what is pure apart from what is impure and thus 
to preserve it from contamination is not the true Chris- 
tian doctrine. Divine charity, the missionary spirit that 
descends into the infernos of vice, not to sin but to save 
sinners,—the missionary spirit that sacrifices all selfish- 
ness, all ease and comfort, even the environment of 
heaven and the association with the angelic choirs in or- 
der to convert the wicked and turn the evil from’ their 
ways,—this, and this alone, is after the pattern of the 
founder of Christianity. 

In order to work in the spirit of Christianity one must 
learn what he can do to make the world better. He must 
learn to know the ideals of goodness and eternal beauty. 
But he must study also the ways of evil and temptation. 
If one has no temptation he has nothing to resist and 
can never develop true strength of character. 

Plant your oak in a flower-pot, and shield it from the 
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winds and tempests by the walls of a hot-house,—that is 
not the way to produce the oak that can resist the storms 
of a thousand years. It is not this abstract, flower-pot 
species of education that is to develop Christian charac- 
ters in our young men nor in our young women. They must 
be gradually inured to contact with the world. They must 
learn to know evil by seeing it. They must be taught to 
hate evil, but not merely to hate it, they must learn to 
love the sinner while they hate the sin. Divine pity 
must inspire them to help those in need. The wise par- 
ent, therefore, will have none of this flower-pot prudence, 
but will accustom his daughters by degrees to the spec- 
tacle of the world as itis, and seek most of all to make them 
strong against temptation and yet without self-right- 
eousness. 

The conscious virtue which daily picks her way through 
the world, gathering up her skirts lest they be soiled by 
contact with her fallen sisters, is not on her way toward 
heaven, but downward toward that Lake Cocytus where 
Dante has placed those souls frozen with spiritual pride, 
—the Pharisaic souls that thank God that they are not 
as other men are, that feel themselves to belong to a caste 
apart from the rest of humanity. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit,—those who study the 
conditions of the fallen and degraded in order to lift 
them up again. 

But how is it with the newspaper which holds the mir- 
ror up to nature and shows us this world in its deformity 
as well as in its beauty? It is the grand instrumental- 
ity of education in our Christian civilization. It is doing 
more than all else to make real throughout the world the 
feeling of brotherhood among men. To each reader it 
offers every morning the spectacle of the entire world. 
Mounted, as it were, on a high throne, each man can be- 
hold his greater self,—the self of humanity in the aggre- 
gate, with all its nations and peoples, under all climes, in 
every stage of development,—he can behold this stupend- 
ous revelation of human nature moving onward toward 
its goal. 

Divine Providence governs history, and it is an easy 
lesson to see the revelation of the divine in great historic 
movements, while we can hardly discern its traces in the 
village life at our feet. 

The daily newspaper has supplanted in our time that 
baneful village gossip,—the gossip of the alehouse and the 
family circle. It has interested us all, young and old, in 
world gossip,—in the march of humanity toward that far- 
off divine event. It has replaced the prosaic scandal of 
the neighborhood by the epic story of the deeds of the 
race. Who can so isolate his children that they will es- 
cape the gossip of the neighborhood and never hear of 
scandal? And yet the wise parent sees to it that a lofty 
and pure ideal makes itself felt if the presence of such 
gossip. The child who hears the gossip finds the anti- 
dote in the pure atmosphere of home influence. 

The parent does not expect that his children shall es- 
cape the spectacle of sin, but he takes care that it shall 
not allure them into its practice. The immoral book is 
not the book that shows sin in its true light, but the one 


_ that shows the sweets of sin without its consequences. 


The Bible gives us portrayals of all kinds of sins, but shows 
their sequels in wretchedness, pain, and death. The 
Bible is moral not because it omits all mention of scandals, 
but because it gives complete pictures of their evil conse- 
quences. The partial account of evil that omits its nat- 
ural results is immoral. 

Now the daily newspaper ‘is intended to record the 
apprehension and punishment of crime rather than the 
bare fact of its commission. It arouses public opinion 
against the criminals. Even when our statute laws are 
so imperfect as to allow the apprehended criminal to es- 
cape, it is the daily newspaper that pursues him with the 
edict of banishment. Itdrives him forth from the face of 
society, as the Divine decree drove forth Cainof old. The 
newspaper realizes and expresses the great power of pub- 
lic opinion and uses it effectively as a punishment of crime. 
It is the great social Nemesis. 

The divinest fact in society is that of vicarious suffer- 
ing. Each human being participates in the wisdom of 
the race and learns through the successes and failures of 
others. What one does in this world is not for himself 
alone, but likewise for his fellowmen. If he achieves a lofty 


_suecess he teaches his aspiring neighbors how to do the like. 


If he makes dangerous experiments in the direction of sin 


or crime, or immorality, or bad economy, he demonstrates 
to all beholders by his failure the impossibility of success 
on that road. It is unnecessary for them to make the 
same experiments in their unwisdom. His failure is 
vicarious and answers for them, too. His obvious disas- 
ter marks the by-path of error with the plain words, “ No 
thoroughfare.”’ 

Participation is the great fact of human spiritual life, 
and our religion makes vicarious suffering the supreme 
condition of salvation. It is not, we see, alone the fact 
that the good suffer for the wicked, but in this world 
Providence has decreed that the wicked vicariously help 
their good fellowmen by the spectacle of their own disas- 
ters. The broader the view the truer the vision. Each 
event, when seen in the world view, appears in its just 
relations. In that view the deed appears in the perspec- 
tive of its consequences. And I affirm that the daily 
newspaper is struggling toward this grand consummation, 
—to present to each individual every morning a survey 
of the entire world of humanity,—to interest each man in 
his community, in his nation, and in all nations, to realize, 
in short, the brotherhood of all rational beings. 

Under no conceivable circumstances can the young girl 
learn to know the world as it is in asafer mode than through 
the window of a daily newspaper. Shesees the moral spec- 
tacle of sinners pursued by avenging demons of the law 
and of public opinion. If she contemplates too steadily 
the pictures of degradation and begins to be fascinated 
by them, she betrays the tendency to her mother, or to 
some member of the family, and a counter influence be- 
gins its healing work at once. 

If she grows up in ignorance until she encounters the 
vicious reality in later life, she is not prepared for it, and 
falls an easy victim to the allurements of sin. Such is 
the lesson of seclusion and restraint for young girls, and 
the abstract isolation of their schools produces the life of 
intrigue described in French novels. It does not follow 
from my theory of the newspaper that all newspapers are 
equally good. The Police Gazette species should be 
avoided as rank poison, for it gives one-sided views of 
crime, and often describes it from the criminal’s point of 
view. It does not place it in the perspective of the events 
of the world, as does the good daily newspaper. Even 
the best journals find room for improvement in this mat- 
ter. But as they are, and as they have been, it is best, 
and it has been best, that young girls should have free 
access to them, under the surveillance of the family. 

The boy or girl that grows up in our day and genera- 
tion without free access to the newspapers certainly will 
miss the most important instrumentality for self-knowl- 
edge and for knowledge of mankind. 


RING-NECKS. 


BY WALTER HOXIE. 


One of the prettiest little birds that lives along our 
shores is the little ring-neck, or piping plover. Cleverly 
avoiding the rush of the incoming wave, he follows closely 
its retreat, and gleans deftly among the pebbles and sand 
the small marine animals, which constitute his entire bill 
of fare. Go and look at his track, and you will find that 
he has but three toes. 
This is a characteris- 
tic of the whole fam- 
ily of*plovers. The 
other ring-neck 
which frequents our 
Eastern coasts in 
spring and fall is 
more pronounced in . 
allhis markings. The 
back is darker, and a 
clean, white collar is 
decorated with a dis- 
tinct black border, 
which runs into the 
broad ring around the front of the neck. The white 
forehead is marked off with black all around. His toes 
are also slightly webbed, from which fact naturalists call 


him the semi#-palmated plover. 
The large size of the kildeer and his shrill cry unmis- 


Piping Plover. 


takably pronouncing his name, easily distinguish him from 


all his relatives. Beside this, he is adorned with two 
bands across his breast instead of one. 

Our other ring-neck,—the Wilson’s plover,—is quite 
southern in his habitat, seldom wandering far beyond the 

Jersey coast. This is 
_ the only species in the 

group which shows a 

decided difference in 

the plumage of the 
sexes, the clear, black 
ring of the male being 
replaced by rusty grey 
in the female. In size 
he is midway between 
the large kildeer and 
\. his two smaller cousins. 
The ring-necks ex- 
Semi-palmated Plover. hibit no marked seasonal 
changes of plumage, but the young are not so clear and 
sharp-cut in their tints as the parent birds,—the ring often 
greyish and broken in the middle. In fact, I should have 
mentioned that in the piping plover the ring seldom ex- 
tends clear across the breast, and when it does naturalists 
call the bird a sub-species. 

A connecting link between the plovers and the sand- 
pipers seems to be furnished by the sanderling. He has 
three toes like the plover, and a long bill like the latter, 
and also exhibits a very remarkable difference in his sum- 
mer and winter dress. 


PREPARATION OF BOYS IN ENGLISH 


BY DR. E. W. FISHER. 
The great dislike shown by the majority of pupils to 
the subject, and the poor results obtained, both in private 
and public schools, seem to indicate that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the system. 

One difficulty lies in the fact that pupils are not im- 

pressed with the idea that grammar is essentially one, and 
he takes up successively English, Latin, Greek, and per- 
haps the modern languages, and learns the same facts in 
somewhat different phraseology, and as his powers of 
association are not sufficiently developed, his ideas become 
confused. The difficulty is increased in English from the 
fact that most of the books on the subject are constructed 
on the lines of the Latin, and the pupil is expected to 
apply the rules and regulations of a highly inflected lan- 
guage to one that has scarcely any inflections. 
A pupil should be impressed with the fact that gram- 
mar is essentially one, that rules are not arbitrary, but 
merely a concise statement of the usage adopted by those 
whose education and position give them authority, and 
that where there are few inflections, the arrangement of 
the words is the all-important thing. He should then 
learn thoroughly the few inflections of the language, and 
then be set to composing short sentences, and as he ac- 
quires proficiency, gradually lengthen them, and after a 
time make them a paragraph. This must be accompanied 
by careful, continuous criticism, and every error should be 
pointed out and explained. 

After a fair degree of proficiency has been attained, 
the pupil should be put to a systematic reading of standard 
works, and frequent compositions based upon his reading 
be required. He should also familiarize himself with the 
life and characteristics of each author. 

The pursuit of such a course will fit a boy for his place 
among educated people far better than an interminable 
drill at analysis and parsing: and if he is going to col- 
lege, the knowledge which he must have of the grammar 
of the classics, will enable him to answer all reasonable 
questions which may be set to him in English grammar. 


* Abstract of paper read at the New York Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion, Oct. 13. 


— Now one by one the gay leaves fly 
Zigzag across the yellow sky ; 
They rustle here and flutter there, 
Until the bough hangs chill and bare. 
What joy for us,—what happiness 
Shall cheer the day, the night shall bless ? 
Tis Halloween, the very last 
Shall keep for us remembrance fast, 
When every child shall duck the head 


To find the precious pippin red ! 
— Frank Sherman, in St. Nicholas, 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
(Born November 11, 1837.] " 


A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE, 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 

1. On the 11th of November, 1837, was born one, the story of 
whose boyhood is better known to the youth of this and the preced- 
ing generation than is that of any other author, living or dead. 
This person is Thomas Bailey Aldrich,—pvet, novelist, traveler, 
writer of stories, and editor of the Atlantic. Butthe boys, and their 
sisters also, know him as ‘‘ Tom Bailey,’’ whose history is recorded 
in The Story of a Bad Boy. 

2. He was born in Portsmouth,—an old New Hampshire sea- 
port town, quaint and quiet, which has sent forth others hardly less 
famous than he in the world of letters. Among them are Celia 
Thaxter, the sweet singer of the Isle of Shoals; P. B. Shillaber, 
the humorist, famous as ‘‘ Mrs. Partington’; Harriet McEwen 
Kimball, the poet; and James T. Fields, the beloved author and 
literateur. 

3. Portsmouth, or ‘‘ Rivermouth,”’ as his pen is wont to write it, 
is the scene of many of Mr. Aldrich’s stories. Of course it was not 
the literary prestige of the town, nor its historical associations, that 
interested most this boy whose story he tells us so frankly. Yet he 
says: ‘‘ Rivermouth is a very ancient town. In my day there ex- 
isted a tradition among the boys that it was here Christopher Co- 
lumbus made his first landing on this continent. I remember hay- 
ing the exact spot pointed out to me by Pepper Whitcomb.’’ And 
he has much to tell of a certain square, gambrel-roofed house sure 
to be pointed out by the oldest inhabitant; for here, in 1782, 
Lafayette, ‘‘a gallant young cavalier,’ was entertained; and 
thither he came, forty years later, ‘‘with gray locks and feeble steps,’’ 
bat with the same love for liberty in his heart. Here came, in the 
time of the French Revolution, the three young sons of the Duke 
of Orleans. Here was welcomed John Hancock, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; and, most honored of all, 
here came George Washington, the President of the United States, 
to pay his final complimentary visit to the state dignitaries. 

4. Some of our author’s earliest years were spent in New Or- 
leans, but he came back to Portsmouth, to live with his grandfather, 
when he was thirteen, and all that is most memorable in his boy- 
hood is connected with it. Perhaps his impressions were more 
vivid because of this absence and return. Certainly he writes of it, 
after many years, very lovingly: ‘‘ The harbor is so fine that 
the largest ships can sail in and drop anchor. The streets 
are long and wide, shaded by gigantic American elms, whose 


* drooping branches, interlacing here and there, span the avenues 


with arches graceful enough to be the handiwork of fairies. Many 
of the houses have small flower-gardens in front, gay in the season 
with china asters, and are substantially built, with massive chim- 
ney-stacks and protruding eaves. A beautiful river goes rippling 
by the town, and, after turning and twisting among a lot of tiny 
islands, empties itself into the sea.’’ Of this river he sings not 
less tenderly in his poem, “‘ The Piscataqua River.’’* 

5. Weall remember how he justifies the title of the book we 
have spoken of, saying at the very beginning: ‘‘ This is the story 
of a bad boy. Well, not such a very bad boy, but a pretty bad 
boy, and I ought to know, for I am, or rather I was, that boy my- 
self. . . . I may truthfully say I was an amiable, impulsive 
lad, blessed with fine digestive powers, and no hypocrite. In short, 
I was a real human boy, such as you may meet anywhere in New 
England, and no more like the impossible boy in a story-book than 
a seund orange is like one sucked dry.’’ 

6. And we all know what he did, and enjoyed, and suffered, in 
his pursuit of knowledge and happiness,—the latter being it must 
be confessed, the object he sought most ardently and constantly. 
And we know about his good horse Gypsey, and his many other 
pets; and the books in which he delighted: Robinson Crusoe, 
Tristam Shandy, Arabian Nights, Jack Sheppard, Gil Bias, and 
Don Quixote. He says: “‘I never come across a copy of any of 


_these works without feeling a certain tenderness for the yellow- 


haired little rascal who used to lean above the magic pages hour 
after hour, religiously believing every word he said, and no more 
doubting the reality of Sinbad the Sailor, and the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Countenance, than he did the existence of his own 
grandfather.” 

7. But his boyhood, with its leisure and laughter, was over all 
too soon. ‘‘I had supposed,’’ he says, quaintly, ‘‘if I supposed 
anything,—that all grown-up people had more or less money, when 
they wanted it. Whether they inherited it, or whether government 
supplied them, was not clear to me. A loose idea that my father 
had a private gold mine somewhere or other, relieved me from all 
uneasiness. I was not far from right. Every man has within 
himself a gold mine, whose riches are limited only by his own in- 
dustry.’ 

8. His father had been a merchant and banker, and during these 
many years of the lad’s school-life, the parents had resided in New 
Orleans. When Thomas Bailey was sixteen, his father died, hav- 
ing previously met with heavy pecuniary losses, in which the grand- 
father shared. He had hoped to spend happy years at Harvard, 
but with this change in the family fortunes, put aside his plans, 
and set himself to earn, as well as to learn. So he entered the 
counting-house of an uncle in New York, where he remained 
three years. 

9. He had-already found that his pen formed sentences as readily 
as figures, and that he could set down a musical stanza as deftly as 
a column in addition. Indeed, before he was twelve, he had tried 


* This poem may be found on the first page of this issue, and could 
be used here for recitation with good effect. 


his hand at story-writing, and had finished a tale called ‘‘ Colenzo,”’ 
all about pirates and buccaneers, on a mythical, tropical island. 
Later, he published pieces in a newspaper of the town over the 
signature ‘‘ Experience.”’ 

10. At eighteen he had made such progress in literary work that 
he had ready for publication a volume of poems, which was read 
and approved by the critic, George Ripley, and which soon appeared 
with the title, The Bells. 


Mr. Aldrich published a story, and he became assistant editor of 
the Home Journal. 

12. Recitation from ‘‘ Baby Bell.’’ 

13. Other poems, stories, and novels came in swift succession 
from his pen, and in 1865 the famous house of Ticknor and Fields, 
of Boston, published his poems in their ‘‘ Blue and Gold” series of 
famous poets. In 1866 he became the editor of Every Saturday, 
and in 1870 The Story of a Bad Boy, previously published as a 
serial in Our Young Folks, appeared in book form,—to be added, 
one said, “‘ to the boys’ gallery of famous characters, side by side 
with Robinson Crusoe and the Swiss Family Robinson and Tom 
Brown at Rugby.” 


Daw and Other People, which were widely praised, beside which, 
he has written several novels: Prudence Palfrey, The Queen of 


bring him highest praise and warmest appreciation. His songs are 
exquisitely wrought and full of delicious melody. 
15. Recitation—‘* Proem,’’ in the ‘‘ Household Edition”’ : 


** You ask us if by rule or no 
Our many-colored songs are wrought. 
Upon the cunning loom of thought 
We weave our fancies, so and so. 


‘* The busy shuttle comes and goes 
Across the rhyme, and deftly weaves 
A tissue out of antumn leaves, 

With here a thistle, there a rose. 


** With art and patience this is made, 
The poet’s perfect Cloth of Gold : 
When woven so, nor moth or mould 
Nor time can make its colors fade.’’ 


16. Recitation—‘‘ Before the Rain.”’ 
17. Though Mr. Aldrich’s success as an author came early, it 
had been fairly won by earnest and constant work. He says: 
** Great thoughts in crude, unshapely verse set forth, 
Lose half their preciousness, and ever must. 


Unless the diamond with its own rich dust 
Be cut and polished, it seems little worth.”’ 


And another says of him: ‘‘ Experienced as he is, and successful 
as he is, no manuscript leaves his hand to be printed till he has 
made at least three distinct and amended draughts of it. He was 
endowed with a talent which had to succeed in the first ranks or 
not at all.’’ 

18. The critic, Edmund Clarence Stedman, calls him ‘‘ the most 
pointed and exquisite of our lyrical craftsmen.’’ William Dean 
Howells calls Mr. Aldrich’s sonnet on “‘ Sleep ’’ ‘‘ one of the great 
sounets of the language.’’ Another says: ‘‘It is rare to find a 
poet, more especially an American poet, working with such sculpt- 
uresque finish, such patience and precision, such old-world fastidi- 
ousness.’?’ While Hawthorne wrote to Mr. Aldrich: ‘‘ I have been 
reading some of the poems this evening, and find them rich, sweet, 
and imaginative in such a degree that I am sorry not to have fresher 
sympathies in order to taste all the delight that every reader ought 
to draw from them. I was conscious, here and there, of a delicacy 
I hardly dared to breathe upon.’’ 


THE SCOLD’S BRIDLE. 


BY PAMELA MCA. COLE. 


A barbarous punishment in the ancient days in Eng- 
land, a companion- 
piece to the “ Ducking 
Chair” described in 
the JourNAL of Sept. 
27, was “the scold’s 
bridle,” where a cruel 
iron passed over the 
mouth, forbidding 
speech till it pleased 
the ruling powers to 
order its removal. The 
original bridle from 
which this illustration ry 
is copied is in the Ash- 
molan Museum at Ox- 
ford, and is said to have been used in Lambeth, near 
London, as late as 1824. 


— Think for thyself,—one good idea, 
But known to be thine own, 


11. The following year, when he was only nineteen, he wrote the 
ballad, ‘* Baby Bell,” which was widely read and loved. It ap-jelements. Now, a sentence is a compound thing, and by 


peared soon in another volume of verses, published in 1856. Then|a philosophical process, a method founded on the logical 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ANALYSIS. 
BY J. P. WOOD, A.M., MINNEAPOLIS. 


Analysis is the resolution of a compound body into its 


relations of words, we may not only determine the elements 
of a sentence, but also explain the part which each word 
performs. The explanation of the elements of a propo- 
sition is based on the laws which regulate the formation 
of a judgment, the internal speech of the mind, which 
constitutes the second form of thought,—the concept, no- 
tion, or idea being the first form of thought, 

A judgment is a mental act by which one thing is as- 
serted of another, and a proposition is a judgment ex- 
pressed in words. A sentence, logically considered, has 


14, In 1873 he published a volume of short stories, Marjorie |thpoe elements,—the subject, the copula, and the pred- 


icate ; while a sentence, grammatically considered, has 


Sheba, and The Stillwater Tragedy, and a book of travels, From|®8 Many parts as it has words, and parsing is the explan- 
Ponkapog to Pesth, But popular as these books are, his poems|tion of the parts or words of a sentence. 


In the analysis of a proposition the following prelim- 
inary statements should be our guide, since they are in 
strict accordance with the laws of thought : 

1. A proposition contains at least two ideas, one of 
which is asserted of the other. 

2. The two terms of a proposition express ideas which 
hold equal rank in the mind, the two terms being the 
subject and the predicate, and both being principal terms. 

3. A word, in order to be modified by another, must 
express an idea that is capable of being modified. 

4. An assertive element is an essential part of every 
proposition. 

5. The real nature of a word must be known, in order 
to explain the word itself and the words with which it is 
combined. 


BUSINESS LETTERS.—(II.) 
BY J. MCE. DRAKE. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


Schoolgirls, for billets doux to each other, way use 
whatever fashionable or fancy stationery they please, but 
for business purposes the plainer the paper is, the better. 

White paper is best of all, because the writing will be 
clearest on it. High etiquette says use plain paper, but 
most people will find the ruled lines more practical. 
Most business men use ruled paper, and I would always 
advise its use. 

The size of the sheet is of very great importance ; that 
best adapted to business purposes is the “ Commercial 
Note” (about 5} by 84 inches), “ Octavo,” or “ Ladies’ 
Note,” a size smaller, is also good. Editors prefer man- 
uscripts on this size. 

Some persons use the “ letter” sheet, which is twice as 
large as the octavo. This should not be advised, as there 
is temptation to write too much. Business men abhor 
long letters. 

In all business letters the single, or half sheet, should 
be used. Etiquette may say use the folded (or four page 
sheet), but business men do not want to see it. Asa 
rule, the written letter or printed circular is most effect- 
ive if the eyes of the reader can take it all in at a glance. 
The one important purpose is to place before the reader 
the statements of the communication in the plainest and 
most compact form. 

Many letters come to my desk written on old envelopes, 
scraps of paper not three inches square, strips of news- 
paper margins, and backs of circulars. These scraps re- 
quire the utmost care in reading and separation from 
waste paper, which they resemble. Good brown wrap- 
ping paper, of the right size, would be preferable. Sheets 
torn from account books, and all large or long sheets 
should be avoided. If they must be used, they should 
be cut to a proper size before writing. 

The fashionable “ square ” envelope is disliked in busi- 
ness. I would always recommend the old style,—No. 4, 
5, or 6. These differ only in size, and either is suitable 
to the paper recommended above, In size, shape, quality, 
and price, the stamped envelopes furnished by our gov- 


Is better than a thousand gleaned 


From fields by others sown.— Wilson, 


ernment, and for sale at all postoffices, are by far the best 
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for business correspondence. It is a great wonder, that 
so few people realize this. 

It is good taste in business, as well as etiquette, to have 
paper and envelopes to match in quality and tint, that is, 


- to be cut from the same sheets in manufacture. 


In this connection it would be interesting to the classes 
to show the difference between “laid” and “ wove” 
papers, together with the tints “cream,” “ amber,” 
“corn,” “melon,” “azure,” “tea,” ete. Hard writing 
paper may be compared with book paper; calendered 
and enamelled with soft finish. The fibre may be shown 
by tearing it, which will lead to methods of paper-making 
and materials, as rag, wood, straw, manilla, etc. Another 
interesting talk may be held on manufacturers’ sizes, as 
cap, demy, folio, ete. 

These are mere hints which will lead to suggestions 
that will interest scholars to be on the alert to see and 
judge for themselves, not only in the selection of station- 
ery for their own use, but in the letters they receive, and 
in the books and periodicals they read. 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR. 


IV. 


Exercise 7.—The directions and references of the 
pamphlet are sufficient for the successful determination of 
the density of the wooden block. 

Exercise 8.—If the rubber tube filled with sand is 
employed, the result will agree with the principle of 
Archimedes better when the weighings are made on the 
letter-scale than when a more delicate balance is used. 
In part 2, more satisfactory determinations can be made 
on the “ Harvard ” trip-scale, reading to 0.1 gm.* than 
on the spring-balance. I have found it a convenience to 
make as many rectangular frames, about eighteen inches 
high, as there are scales of this kind in the laboratory. 
There should be a base of inch board, about twelve inches 
wide to make the frame stable ; the ends and tops con- 
sist each of a strip of thinner board about three inches 
wide. The balance in the present exercise, and in Nos. 
9 and 10, is stood on the narrow top of the frame, and 
the object to be weighed in water, ete., suspended beneath 
by thread. The thread must, of course, not be allowed 
to touch the top of the frame on either side. 

Exercise 9.—If the teacher wishes to insure the per- 
formance of this exercise on its merits, regardless of the 
value obtained in Exercise 7, he will do well to provide 
blocks for each of the two methods, differing in specific 
gravity from each other and from those used in (7). 

Exercise 10.—The references of the pamphlet for the 
first and second methods are full enough. The third 
method may be made highly accurate by using the Y-tubes 
as recommended in the appendix, and attaching them to 
glass tubes one or one and a half meters long. If tubes 
of more than a meter in length are used, the measurement 
of the heights of the columns can easily be made with two 
meter-rods lashed together. The principal difficulty in 
measurement occurs in connection with the capillary rise 
of both liquids on the bottom of the rod. I have found 
it best to instruct students to lower the rod cautiously un- 
til the liquid just began to run up on its surface, then 
note the reading at the surface of the liquid inside the 
tube in question. Of course this reading inside the tube 
is to be taken from the lowest point of the concavity (cap- 
illary meniscus) which forms the upper boundary of the 
liquid column. Kerosene can be used for this third part 
with less danger of smearing up apparatus, and scenting 
the laboratory than in the two preceding parts. If it be 
desired to vary the specific gravity of different lots, this 
may be done by adding to some portions small quantities 
of benzine. 

Exercise 11.—For the successful performance of this 
experiment a better balance even than the “ Harvard ” 
balance already mentioned would be desirable. The 
pupil has already had some practice in weighing, and 
should have received some explicit direetions for using 
the balance, bnt it will be well for the teacher in conduct- 
ing the present exercise, to watch the weighings with care, 
else many of the students may have to repeat the deter- 


~* This is the scale, costing $7.50, described in Appendix I. of the 
pamphlet. 


minations several times.t Pains must be taken to see 
that: | 

(1) The balance is in equilibrium when not loaded. 

(2) The beam moves freely, in all positions. 

(3) No currents of air, not even the breath of the 
weigher, are allowed to reach the balance. 

(4) The bottle which is being weighed is in all needful 
respects the same at each weighing; ¢. g., with the same 
stopper, pinch-cock, etc., constantly attached. 

These may seem trivial precautions, but even when they 
are strictly observed it is by no means easy to get close 
results with the apparatus described. A few students out 
of a class of twenty or more will, however, usually succeed 
in getting very good values. 

I subjoin the determinations of two of my most success- 
ful pupils (who worked together upon this experiment) : 
a = weight of bottle (2 quarts) filled with air = 936 gm. 

6 == weight after partial exhaustion (10 strokes of a small air- 

pump), = 934.5 gm. 

a — b = weight of air exhausted, = 1.5 gm. 

c = weight of bottle with water forced in by pressure of atmos- 
phere upon opening exhausted bottle under water = 2102 gm. 

c — b = weight of water forced in = 1167.5 gm. 

d = weight of bottle entirely filled with water = 2834 gm. 

d — b = total weight of water in bottle = 1899.5 gm. t 


a—b 1.5 
1167.5, Ratio of weights of equal volumes 

of air and water = .00128+ 
c—b 


= Degree of exhaustion = .615— 


+ Opinions will differ as tothe advisability of permitting or requiring 
the repetition of such experiments as the present one. It is the prac- 
tice at Harvard (where a class is annually carried through this course) 
to discourage repetitions. In my own work in the Bostou Latin School 
it has seemed best to demand that unsatisfactory determinations shall 


be repeated. 


t Since (d) represents the weight of the bottle plus a small yam | 
of air, this expression is obviously not exact, but it is close enoug 


for our purpose. 


HELP TO THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. 


BY MARION T. KITRREDGE. 
CLOUDS. 


I. Partially condensed vapor floating in air. 
II. Forms.— 
1. Cirrus. 
a. Curl-clouds, white and fleecy. 
b. Composed of minute ice-crystals, form circles, 
refract light, and portend storms. 
ce. In upper currents, 5 to 10 miles high. 
2. Cumulus.— 
a. Heaped clouds, thunder pillars. 
b. Vast conical masses with horizontal bases. 
ce. Caused by ascending currents of vapor. 
d. Three-quarters to one mile high. 
3. Stratus.— 
a. Banded clouds forming at sunset and break- 
ing up at sunrise. 
b. Caused by a descent of midday vapor. 
c. Low, often fogs. 
4. Nimbus.— 
a. Dark rain-clouds. 
b. The first three change into nimbus if tem- 
perature is lowered. 
e. Our winter cloud. 
III. Their thickness varies, seldom more than one half 
mile, sometimes two or three miles. 
IV. Formation. 
a. Diminution of temperature produced by ex- 
pansion and elevation of moist air. 
6. Cooling of air by horizontal radiation. 


EXAMINE YOURSELF. 
BY A. E. W. 


I had the privilege of being present at a faculty meet- 
ing of one of the best American normal schools, recently, 
when the teachers were reporting upon the qualifications 
of the student teachers. I was so impressed with it that 
I secured from one of the teachers her outline of meas- 
urements of these young men and women. Every teacher, 
old or young, will do well to examine himself by these 
questions : 

1. The form of instruction in regard to the presenta- 
tion and fixing of knowledge. 


2. Does she arouse the interest of the child ? 


3. Does she fix the attention of the class ? 
4. Is the matter 
(a) Adapted to the capacity of the child ? 4 
Clear ? 
Concise ? 
(d) Grammatically correct ? 
5. Is the method 
(a) Analytic, synthetic, or both ? 
(6) Well planned ? 
(c) What it pretends to be ? 
6. What does she do first ? second ? third ? 
7. Does she regard the Subjective Technic ? and what 
doesshe do 
1. When a child has 
(a) Defective hearing? (¢) A severe cold? 
(0) Weak eyes? (d) A headache ? 
2. When the schoolroom has 
(a) Bad air ? 
(6) Poor light ? 
3. Is the room cleanly and tidy ? 
8. Does she have regard for the children’s 
(a) Clothing ? 
(6) Habits ? 
In standing ? 
In sitting ? 
(c) Manners ? 
9. Does she have regard to her own 
(a) Dress? 
(6) Manner? 
Habits ? 
In standing ? 
In sitting ? 
Of neatness ? 
(d) Voice ? 
10. Does she have regard to the 
(a) Blackboards and their tidy condition ? 
(6) Desk, and the books on it ? 
(c) Windows, shades, ete. 

11. Does she know the subject she is teaching ? 

12. Is she prepared to illustrate it ? 

(a) Has she pictures, cards, and other apparatus 

’ needed all ready in advance ? , 

13. Are her explanations clear ? 

14. Does she deal with the pupils individually or col- 

lectively ? 

15. Are the questions 

(a) Clear? 

(6) Concise ? 

(c) Definite ? 

(d) Adapted to the capacity of the child? 

16. Is she sure the question is 

(a) Heard by the pupil ? 
(6) Understood ? 

17. Are her questions in her own or in book language ? 

18. Does she ever ask a question that allows a choice 
of answers, as, for instance, “Is it red or green? ” 

19. Does she ever suggest the answer in the question, 
as, for illustration, “ How many think the humming-bird 
is a very large animal ? ” 

20. Does she sometimes suggest by her questions points 
that have been omitted ? 

21. Have her questions a stereotyped form? 

22. Can her questions ever be answered by “ Yes” or 
“No”? 

23. Do her questions require a direct intellectual effort 
so that the answer has to be the thoughtful result of the 
pupil’s own work ? 

24. Are her questions as a whole exhaustive ? logical ? 

25. Is the order of the room good ? 

26. Does she train the pupils’ habits ? 

In conclusion,— 

What good points has she ? 

What bad points ? 

Is she improving or the reverse ? 

Is she, on the whole, a good teacher ? 

Will she make a good teacher permanently ? 


— A teacher without a strong character will not do good work 
in the schoolroom. Book knowledge alone will not enable a man 
to make a success of life. Character is more important than 
knowledge. An educated man has more power, but it may be 
used for evil as well as good. Every teacher should be sure that 
his influence will aid his pupils to become true men and women. — 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL GROUP. 


— I have seen wordsased very similar to “‘ anti ”* and yet 
having a finer discrimination. Can some reader Pe ae 
OF EDUCATION give me those words ? E. B. 


Ans.—Antipodes are those who live on the opposite side of the 
world from us; anéecitns, live in the opposite latitude, but on the 
same meridian ; periecians are on the opposite side, in the same lat- 
itude, but not necessarily in the same longitude ; a periecian was 
formerly used as applying to the inhabitants within the polar circle ; 
antichthon applies to an inhabitant of the opposite hemisphere. 

— Is there any way to determine the velocity of the wind by the 
name used in speaking of it. I should like to teach my pupils so 
that they could read and perhaps speak intelligently about this 
matter. F. E. L. 

Ans.—At less than 2 miles per hour the breeze is hardly per- 
ceptible; from 3 to 6 miles per hour it isa gentle wind; 10 to 15, 
a pleasant gale; 20 to 25, very brisk; 30 to 35, high wind; at 40 
it is very high; at 50 it is a storm; at 60, a great storm; at 80, a 
hurricane; at 100, a violent hurricane; when a violent hurricane 
has a rotary as well as a progressive motion, it is a whirlwind, or 
tornado ; when it occurs at sea it is called a waterspout ; when it is 
accompanied with water on land, it is a cloud-burst ; when it comes 
fiercely and covers a large area, it is styled a cyclone. 

Tn some countries the winds blow in one direction for months to- 
gether. The monsoons blow from October to April, from the north- 
west below the equator and from the northeast above the equator, 
and the reverse the other six months. Simoons are the hot winds 
from the desert of Sahara; the sirrocco is a southeast wind which 
oceurs in Sicily and Italy in the summer; the typhoons are the deso- 
lating storms of the Pacific and Northern Indian Oceans and the 
China Sea. 

— I have heard you speak of the importance of teaching a few 


standard distances to be used by pupils as ‘‘ yard-sticks,’’ and I 
would like to know five you think would be the most valuable. 
A 


Ans.—We should vary these according to the location of the 
school. In New England weshould start with Boston to New York 
(we give round numbers), 200 miles; to Chicago 1,000; to Sa- 
vannah, 1,000; to New Orleans, 1,500; to San Francisco, 3,000. 

In the West we should make Chicago the center, but answering 
in the abstract we should say make Washington the center: to New 
York, 200; to Augusta, Me, 600; to New Orleans, 1,200; to 
Chicago, 700; to Denver, 1,600; to San Francisco, 2,500. 


ANSWERS TO “ A GEOGRAPHY QUESTION FOR EVERY 
STATE AND TERRITORY IN THE UNION.” 


1. 1867. 26. Kentucky. 
2. Washington. 27. Ohio. 

3. Maine. 28. Indiana, 
4. New Hampshire. 29. Illinois. 

5. Vermont. 30. Michigan. 
6. Massachusetts. 31. Wisconsin 
7. Rhode Island. 32, Minnesota. 
8. Connecticut. 33. Iowa. 

9. New York. 34, Missouri. 
10. New Jersey. 35. Arkansas. 
11. Pennsylvania. 36. Kansas. 
12. Delaware. 37. Nebraska. 
13. Maryland. 38. Colorado. 
14. District of Columbia. 39. California. 
15. Virginia. 40. Oregon. 
16. West Virginia. 41. Nevada. 
17. North Carolina. 42. Dakota. 
18. South Carolina. 43. Montana. 
19. Georgia. 44, Wyoming. 
20. Florida. 45. Idaho. 

21. Alabama. 46. Utah. 

22. Mississippi. 47. New Mexico. 
23. Louisiana. 48. Arizona. 
24, Texas. 49. Indian Territory. 


25. Tennessee. 


GOOD IN LATIN BUT POOR IN ENGLISH. 


The JOURNAL of Oct. 18, has an interesting editorial entitled 
‘* English in our Colleges,’’ (from the Herald) with the following 
[condensed | as the first paragraph :— 

The Boston Herald of the 24th instant says, that the graduates 
of our American colleges can compose in Latin with ease and aer- 
rectness, and can talk it by the hour, when they cannot write a 
page of easy, fluent, and correct English. Many of the persons 
who use language at its best have never seen the inside of a 
college. 

Is not the first sentence a little extravagant ? Is it not very 
extravagant ? ‘‘ They can compose in Latin with ease and cor- 
rectness, and talk it by the hour, when they cannot write a page of 
easy, fluent, and correct English.’’ Such an assertion as this 
ought to be proved if it is true. 
~~ Go to Harvard, Boston University, Yale, or arly other college 
where Latia and Greek are best taught, and examine the men who 
understand these languages best, and see if they are the ones who 
are most incapable of using good English. Read some of the books 
that have been written by these men, and see how their English will 
compare with that of men who have never studied these languages 
so profoundly. Much stress is laid in the article upon the fact that 
the Greeks had reached great perfection in the use of their language 
when they seemed to have no other language to speak or write, but 
it ought to be remembered that the Latin poet Horace, when 
recommending the best method of acquiring the use of Latin for his 
countrymen, says :— 

Vos exemplaria Greca, 
ae Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


‘* Turn over the Grecian models, turn them by night ; turn them 
by day.’’ 
Basten, 


R. L, PERKINS, 


— ‘The tune the old cow died on”? is an expression well-known, 
yet few people have thought that it applies to the equally well: 
knowii jingle :— 


There was an old mati and he had an old cow, 
And he had nothing to give her ; 

So he took out his fiddle and played her a tune : 
* Consider, good cow, consider ; 

This is no time of year for the grass to grow ; 
Consider, good cow, consider,”’ 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


I do not find that the grammarians with whom I am acquainted 
take the position that the two verbs cited by Mr. Binford, — name 


When friends who have ‘‘no grass to give us,’’ play empty | and teach — *‘ are alike in the respect of their taking two direct ob- 


tunes of advice in our ears, the application of the term will be 
seen to be very apt. A. B.C, 


— I find an item in a paper which gives the following as the origin 
of the ladies’ leap year privileges. If any reader can tell a different 
story will he kindly do so: By an ancient act of Scottish Parliament, 
passed about the year 1228, it was ordained that during the reign 


of her blessed majesty, Margaret, maiden ladies of both high and 
low degree shall have liberty to speak to the man she likes. If he 
refuses to take her to be his wife, he shall be mulct in the sum of 
£100 or Jess, as his estate may be, except and always if he can 
make it appear that he is betrothed to another woman, then he 
shall be free. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Dr. Klemm speaks in a recent article in the JOURNAL, of 
Thursday as being the regular school holiday in France. Can he 
tell us why custom there has fixed upon that day ? 


Concord, Mass. TEACHER, 


— Who applied the term a ‘‘nation of shopkeepers” to the 
English ? F, 
Warner, N. H. 
Napoleon, but Louie of France had used it before in referring to 
the Dutch. 


— I read that ‘‘ the philosophers of Laputa had persons always at 
their side who were hired to arouse them from abstract meditation 
to the affairs of every-day life, by means of smart blows with blad- 


ders filled with dry peas.’’ Can some one tell me who the philos- . 


ophers of Laputa were ? 

I will aiso ask if anybody knowsof any clue to the use of the 
word itickered or the term tuckered out, used in some places for the 
words tired or tired out ? : MASSACHUSETTS, 


— What is a cathedral ? When is it proper to use this word in 
speaking of a church ? Q. 

Webster says it is the principal church in a diocese, so called be- 
cause in it the bishop has his chair or throne. The word is from 
the Greek cathedra, signifying a seat or chair. Thus it will be 
seen the word does not apply to a church building simply be- 
cause it is large and handsome or especially noted. Many people 
think Westminster Abbey the cathedral of London, whereas St. 
Paul is the cathedral church of that diocese, and the Abbey is not 
a cathedral. 


— Will the JouRNAL kindly give the “fifteen great American 
inventions,’’ said to have revolutionized the world ? 

Montpelier, Vt. A. F. O. 

They are: The cotton-gin, the planing-machine, the grass mower 
and reaper, the rotary printing press, navigation by steam, the hot- 
air engine, the sewing machine, the India rubber industry, the 
machine manufacture of horse-shoes, the sand-blast for carving, 
the gauge lathe, the grain elevator, artificial ice-making on a large 
scale, the electric magnet and its practical application, and the tel- 
ephone. 


FACTS. 


NUMBER OF NAILS AND TACKS PER POUND, 
Nails, Tacks, 


No, No. 
Name. Size. perlb. Name. Length, per Ib. 
3 penny, fine 11¢ inch 760 nails | 1 ounce 16,000 
8 14 480 “ 1% 3 10 666 
4 “ce 800 9 Vi 8,000 

9 “ 2 72 8 2,000 
12 3% 44 12 “ec 34 1,333 
20 4 “ 24 16 “ 1,000 
30 “ “ is * 18 888 
40 ‘ 5 14 20 ] 800 
50 “ “ 12 * 22 727 
“ 24 “ 50 
10. 8 § “ 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


The telescope was invented in 1608. 

Gold was first discovered in California, 1848. 

Vaccination was discovered by Dr. Jenner, England, 1796. 

Washington was inaugurated first president, April 30, 1789. 

There is one paper published in this country for every 4,433 
people. 

Germany published 16,000 editions of books last year; England, 
6,000; United States, 4,500. 

In the first century of Harvard College, there were but 446 grad- 
uates; in the second century, 3,069; in the present century, thus 
far, 7,418. 

A recent calculation places the three Krimbs Falls ahead of all 
competitors in height,—total height 1148 feet. Victoria F alle of 
the Zambezi are widest, being 8,200 feet wide, and 394 feet high, 
while Niagara Falls are but 1,968 feet wide, aud 177 feet bigh. 


jects.’’ I find the constructions carefully distinguished in Allen’s, 
Hadley's, and Goodwin's for Greek, Harkness and Allen and 
Greenough for Latin, and Maetzner for English. 

The verb teach takes after it two objects denoting each a different 
thing, vis. : an internal or cognate object music, and an external ob, 


ject boy. The construction is exactly like that after struck in the 
setitence, ‘I strutk the liorse a blow. I think this to be the true 
explanation of the construction after all verbs of this class. It gives 
the reason also why the passive of these verbs, although all passives 
are by nature strictly intransitive, may yet be followed by an accu- 
sative. Even an intransitive verb may have a cognate object. 

The construction after name is far different. Here both objects 
mean the same, — not as before, a different thing. It is one of the 
various forms assumed by the predicate construction. A noun is 
joined to another noun denoting the same person or thing by the 
copula be, — expressed or understood, — or some copulative verb. 
he rule, which, with very few exceptions, applies, is that both 
nouns have the same case, e. g. 

1. Both nominative, as: Cleveland is President. 

2. Both objective, as: They elected Cleveland (to be) President, 
§. Both objective, as ‘ With a certain orator named Tutullus,”’ 

4. One possessive, and the other tottinative. I heard of Cleves 
land’s being President. 

Very often, as in the second case, the copula may be omitted, 
Indeed in some cases it is always omitted, as e.g. the very verb 
name which Mr, Binford uses. The construction is, however, 
clearly the same, Two very good instances occur in the Anabasis. 
Bk. L, Chap. 1 and 2. abrvd carparny troinae orparnydvdé 
airdv drédecke,’? where not alone the construction but also the chi- 
astic arrangement is worthy of notice. 

I will now give the syntax of his italicised words, using only the 
English sentences; since what is true of the English is equally true 
of the Latin and Greek. 

1, I teach the boy music. 

Boy, ace., external obj. of teach; Music, ace., internal obj. of 


each, 

4. The boy is taught music. Boy, notm., subject of is taught, 
Music, ace., internal obj. of is taught. 

7. They named Alexander agod. Alexander, ace., direct obj. of 
named. God, acc., predicate objective agreeing in case with 
Alexander. 

10. Alexander was named a god. Alexander, nom., subject of 
was named. God, nom,, pred. after was named. 

I would like to call Mr. Binford’s attention to another construc- 
tion in English, which if I mistake not, has no parallel in Latin or 
Greek. 

Music was taught the boy. 

ls boy the direct ohject of was taught? If so on what principle 
does he explain the occurrence of a direct object with a verb in the 
passive voice. ALFRED H, 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass, 


THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


In answer to the query of Mr. Binford in the JOURNAL of Sept. 
13:h, I wish to prove that after both classes of verbs, asking and 
teaching, and making and showing, the use of two accusatives is a 
case of double object. As no positive theory was advanced, noth 
ing more than this can be attempted. 

Asking and teaching verbs may take a double object. In the 
sentence, ‘'I teach him knowledge,’’ Aim is the object affected, 
knowledge is the object effected; both are objects. We may say 
** I teach (instruct) him,’’ ‘‘I teach knowledge’’ or combine the 
two without change of constraction. As we cannot instruct things, 
one of the objects must be a person; the other must, for a like rea- 
son, be athing. They cannot be identical. 

Making an calling verbs may also take a double object. In the 
sentence *‘ They elected Caesar consul,’’ Caesar is the object af- 
fected.— They elected Caesar consul, the object effected. — They 
elected a consul, The fact that Caesar and consul are the same 
person does not govern the case of either. Hach has its own case 
for itsown reason. Nor does the fact that consul in its relation to 
Caesar is explanatory modifier affect the relation of either to the 
verb, They are both objects. 

In the passive construction, after both classes of verbs, the ex- 
istence of the double object is further proved by the fact that either 
object may become subject. Both, of course, cannot. The re- 
maining object might do a variety of things and still be in keeping 
with its character as former object of a transitive verb. It does 
one of three things: it remains accusative, as with verbs of teach- 
ing; it is chan to ablative with preposition, as (generally) with 
verbs of asking; or, when the nature of the verb demands, it is 
changed to predicate nominative. The objection raised, that this 
difference in construction in the passive argues a difference of con- 
struction in the active, may be met in two ways :— 

First, it is impossible to assert that if two classes of verbs govern 
like cases in the active, they must govern like cases in the passive. 
Language cannot be harnessed up and counted on to plow as straight 
a furrow as mathematics. We may say is, but not must be. Verbs 
of asking ought to follow verbs of teaching in retaining one accusa- 
tive, but they do not. 

In the second place, though it is not necessary to account for 
differences, it is easy to do so. In the sentence, ** He was elected 
consul,’’ not only does the subject of consul become nominative, but 
the verb, in common with all its class, becomes copulative. (He 
was, by election, consul.) Consul has no choice. It becomes nom-. 
inative. In the sentence, ‘He is taught knowledge,’’ knowledge 
needs not to follow he,—it never did; nor does the verb become 
copulative. Knowledge is, as before, the object effected, in the ac- 


heres W. L. Hervey, Brooklyn Latin School. 


EveRY mother of a family knows how coughs and colds are 
quickly and radically cured with syrups and teas made from bal- 
sams and herbs which ‘‘ grandmother taught us how to make.”’ 

Warner’s Log Cabin cough and consumption remedy was, after 
long investigation into the merits and comparison with other old 
time preparations, selected from them because proved to be the 


The city of Paris owns three artesian lis, sunk to a depth of 


2,400 feet, 


very best of them all. Ithas brought back the roses to many a 
pallid cheek,— there is no known remedy its equal as a cure for 


coughs and 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCT. 25, 


THE recitation hour is your harvest time. 


REMEMBER how soon these boys will’ be men. 
Do not become “ treadmilled” by your work. 
WE must have the heroism to teach morality vigorously. 


NoRMAL SCHOOLS never needed to do such distinctively 
professional work as now. 


Tue report of the meeting of Connecticut teachers, 
held this week at Hartford, is necessarily deferred. 


Your boys and girls will enjoy keenly the record of 
the subsequent career of the “ Bad Boy ” so dear to their 
hearts,—page 269. 


In London the teacher frequently has 60 pupils,—never 
more than 70; while in Brooklyn, N. Y., there are teach- 
ers who have 200 pupils under their control. 


AMERICA can welcome the poor, the illiterate of Europe 
so long as she has the common schools in which to receive 
them. When they cannot or will not come into the public 
schools, restricted immigration will be a necessity. 


EmpuasizE Arctic life in your teaching. We do not 
know why, but there is a fascination about the people of 
the frigid regions. The Springfield Union recently 
called attention to this. Pictures of reindeer, icebergs, 
and seal-catching will always enlist pupils’ attention. 


Ir will never be wise for any people, boasting of their 
large numbers in city or state, to snap their fingers in the 
face of the American people with a warning to be careful 
what they say in defence of cherished American institu- 
tions. It would matter little what local prominence any 
nationality may have, they can never style the American 
public school system “a nationa! fraud” with impunity. 


Ray Greene Huwine, of the New Bedford High 
School, invites the teachers of the country to send him 
answers to the following questions : 

1. Do the teachers of the high school in your town, (or 
city), in the discipline of their pupils aim directly at moral 
training ? 

2. What means of moral growth, or of discipline, are 
employed in the school ? 

3. What moral results are discernible as the pupils 


pass through the school ? 


Percy Dane, of Round Hill, Brighton, England, 
writes that after having thoroughly qualified himself as a 
teacher he answered 239 advertisements and wrote 239 
copies of flattering testimonials and expended from his 
slender purse 19s. 11d. for postage and 3s. 10d. for sta- 
tionary, and received fifty postal cards saying to the world 
that he was “not suitable,” four offers of from $125 to 


$175 a year, while one “ rash, extravagant School Board ” 
offered $200 a year with $25 bonus if at the end of the 
year his class passed an exceptionally good examination. 
One hundred and eighty-four advertisers utterly ignored 


his applications. They need Teachers’ Bureaus in 


England. 


Cot. T. W. Hiaarnson, of Cambridge, is candidate 
for Congress, and though nominated by the Democrats, 
he will be heartily supported by both parties, because of 
his literary, philanthropic, and patriotic distinction. He 
is a brilliant man with voice and pen, and has a record 
that appeals.to the romantic in a way to make his candi- 
dacy likely to win an honor that would not go to a Demo- 
crat in that district under other circumstances. 


Ciara Conway, well known to our readers and widely 
famed for her success in the Clara Conway Institute, at 
Memphis, has attained deserved national fame by her he- 
roic action at the approach of yellow fever. She had as- 
sured the parents of her boarding-school pupils that their 
children should be protected at all hazards from the 
dread disease. A case of the fever was reported within 
three doors of herhome. She at once sent a special physi- 
cian to examine the case, who pronounced it yellow fever. 
Immediately, as previously arranged with the railroad 
authorities, a special train was provided on the Iron 
Mountain railway, and her school was taken bodily and 
transported to St. Louis. Miss Conway, upon her arrival 
at once repaired to the telegraph office where she remained 
till one o’clock in the morning, till every parent had been 
notified of the safety of the pupils, and she had received 
acknowledgements of the dispatches. When the city was 
free from danger the pupils returned, and the school 
went forward as usual. 


Epwin D. Meap recommends the reading of the fol- 
lowing books upon early New England history: Bradford’s 
Journal, Bacon’s Genesis of the New England Churches, 
Palfrey’s History of New England, Bancroft’s History 
of the United States (Vol. I., Chapter on the Pilgrims). 
Lowell Lectures on the Early History of Massachusetts, 
Green’s History of the English People (chapter on Puri- 
tanism), Gardiner’s Puritan Revolution, in the “ Epochs 
of History ” series, Ranke’s History of England in the 
Seventeenth Century, Foster’s Statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth, Mather’s Magnalia, Winthrop’s Life of 
John Winthrop, Wells’s or Hosmer’s Life of Samuel 
Adams, Morse’s or Parton’s Life of Jefferson, Young's 
Chronicles of Plymouth, Lowell’s Essay on New Eng- 
land Two Centuries Ago, Longfellow’s Courtship of 
Miles Standish, Webster's, Everett's, and Winthrop’s 
Plymouth Orations, Fisk’s American Political Ideas, 
The Fortune of the Republic. 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR PA- 
TRIOTISM. 


The Lawson Patriotic Fund, of Chicago, deserves more 
notice than it has received thus far. The Chicago Daily 
News, through its manager, Victor F. Lawson, tendered 
the Board of Education of that city, the past summer, 
the annual income, guaranteed to be not less than five per 
cent., of an investment of ten thousand dollars to be ex- 
pended in procuring suitable medals to be awarded each 
year under the auspices of the Board for essays on Pa- 
triotism by the pupils of the several grammar and high 
schools of the city. 

The prizes for “ American Patriotism” are two to each 
high school, one gold medal and two bronze medals; to 
each grammar school one silver medal, and two bronze 
medals. The general theme of the essays is to be the 
subject of American Patriotism as illustrated in the lives 
of individuals, or in the history of events, connected with the 
founding of the American Republic. 

Every large city in the country should have something 
akin to this. We have said many times that Chicago is 
the banner city of the land in the matter of patriotism in 
the schools, and this is but one of many evidences thereof. 
How else can a benevolent citizen, of wealth, better serve 
his country than by offering such a stimulus to the thous- 
ands of youth to write annually upon American Patriotism ? 


NEW YORK SCHOOLMASTERS. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, composed of the principals and teachers en- 
gaged in preparatory work for colleges, with R. F. 
Leighton as president, Arthur H. Cutler, vice-president, 
E. W. Fisher, secretary, and Professors Drisler, Halsey, 
Chapin, Child, and Kennedy as executive committee, is 
the companion-piece to the New England Classical and 
High School Teachers’ Association, except that it meets 
monthly for eight months in the year. The members are 
enthusiastic in their praise of its value as a means of ac- 


;.|quaintance among men who have been neighbors for years 


with little knowledge of each other. The papers pre- 
pared by the members are of more than local interest, 
and abstracts will appear promptly in these columns here- 
after. 

The establishment of these associations is making prac- 
ticable a movement already inaugurated by them to bring 
about greater uniformity in the requirements for admis- 
sion to colleges, as well as a more careful and systematic 
preparation of question papers. We give elsewhere 
an abstract of the paper presented at the last meeting by 
Dr. Fisher. At the next meeting Prof. E. E. Phillips 
will read a paper on “ The Preparation of Boys for Col- 


lege, in Geography.” 


A BIT OF HISTORY. 


In 1838 the Legislature of-Connecticut passed an “ Act 
to provide for the better supervision of common schools,” 
creating a board of commissioners, with a secretary, who 
was “to devote his whole time to ascertain the condition, 
increase the interest, and promote the usefulness of com- 
mon schools.” 

This important legislation, fifty years ago, gave Con- 
necticut a prominence among the states of New England 
that warranted the emphasis given to this historic fact, 
that was made at the forty-second annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, at Hartford, last week. In 
fact, this should be made by the friends of education, and 
especially by the teachers of that state, a year of Jubilee, 
to be celebrated as the semi-centennial of this great move- 
ment, which crystallized into legislative enactment for the 
promotion of the interests of the common school. 

This important measure was reported in the House of 
Representatives by Henry Barnard, of Hartford, who 
was chairman of the committee, and did more probably 
than all others combined to secure its enactment. This 
was really the first decisive step toward the revival of 
education in Connecticut. The board of commissioners 
organized, and Mr. Barnard was elected the secretary 
and devoted his tireless energies to the arduous duties of 
the office until 1842. Hi#reports are marvels of lucidity 
and comprehensiveness. We quote the following pro- 
phetic passage from his address in the House of Repre- 


*|sentatives, of which he was a member from Hartford. 


Speaking on a resolution, introduced by him, to begin at 
once, the better professional training of teachers, by nor- 
mal classes, teachers’ institutes, and a state normal school, 
he said in 1839: 


on Though the prospect is dark, I think I can see the dawn- 
ing of a better day on the mountain-tops, and the youngest 
member of this House, if he live to reach the age of the old- 
est,will see a change pass over the public mind, and over 
public action, not only in respect to the professional edacation 
of teachers, but the whole subject of common schools. Old, dilap- 
idated, inconvenient schoolhouses will give place to new, attractive, 
and commodious structures. Young children will be placed uni- 
versally under the care of accomplished female teachers; female 
teachers will be employed in every grade of school as assistants, 
and in most of our country districts as sole principals. A school 
of a higher order than the district school will receive the older boys 
and girls, not only of a district, but of a society ; and the common 
school will no longer be regarded as common because it is cheap, in- 
ferior, and attended only by the poor and those who are indifferent 
to the education of their children, but common as the light and air, 
because its blessings are open to all and enjoyed by all. The pas- 
sage of this resolution will hasten on that day; but whether the 
resolution is passed or not, that day will assuredly come, and it 
will bring a train of rich blessings which will be felt in the field 
and workshop, and convert many homes into circles of unfading 
smiles. For one, I mean to enjoy the satisfaction of the labor, let 
who will enter into the harvest.’’ 


How grandly have these prophetic words been realized 


not only in Connecticut, but in every state and city in the 


country, 
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And again we quote from an appeal he made in behalf 
of measures looking to the good of the common schools : 

“* Let parents and teachers, school committees and visitors, the 
clergy and individuals in official stations, the conductors of public 
journals and the contributors to their columns, the friends of edu- 
cation generally, the females with their gentle yet powerful influ- 
ences, and all with their good wishes and fervent supplications to 
the throne of grace, come up to the work. Then will we unitedly 
indulge the hope that wisdom from above will direct it, an enlight- 
ened zeal carry it forward. a fostering Providence insure its success, 
and patriotism and religion rejoice together in its consummation.’’ 

Mr. Barnard, who was born in Hartford, in January, 
1811, in the same house where he now resides, remains 
almost the only survivor of that remarkable coterie of 
heroic educational men and women of the period “of the 
revival of the common school interest,” from 1820 to 
1850. Of this group was Horace Mann, of Massachu- 
setts, one of the most eloquent advocates of the public 
school and the philosophy of education, this country has 
ever had. He held the position of secretary of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts in 1837, one year 
prior to that of Mr. Barnard in Connecticut (1838). 
Others were David B. Page, the famous teacher ; William 
Russell, who in August, 1823, in a pampblet entitled 
“Suggestions on Education,” advocated the establishment 
of a seminary for teachers in Connecticut; Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, of Hartford, the founder of the American Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb ; Francis Gillette, Professor 
Olmstead of Connecticut, James G. Carter, Rev. Charles 
Brooks, Ichabod Morton, Robert Rantoul, Rev. George 
Putnam, George B. Emerson, Gideon F. "Thayer, Cyrus 
Pierce, Mark Hopkins, Samuel H. Taylor, N. Tillinghast, 
Marshall Conant, Dr. Alcott, Dr. Channing, Mary Lyon 
of Massachusetts, Rev. Calvin E. Stowe of Ohio, Francis 
Wayland of Rhode Island, Samuel S. Randall, and Emma 
Willard of New York, Professor Olmstead of Yale, 
and many others, all of whom have gone to their reward, 
except Mr. Barnard. 

This group of men and women were persons of com- 
manding powers and devotion to the cause of education, 
perfected through struggles which required to be led by 
great, wise, and heroic men and women. Mr. Barnard, 
in addition to his distinguished services as an organizer of 
a model system of schools, began in 1855 the work of col- 
lecting and publishing information from the several states 
of the Union and of Europe, respecting institutions of 
learning of every grade and the best methods of conduct- 
ing them. He edited the Common School Journal, and a 
work on School Architecture, which has been circulated by 
the tens of thousands of copies in this country and in Eu- 
rope, making a revolution in public opinion on tbis sub- 
ject, alsoa valuable work on Normal Schools, and a volume 
on National Education in Europe, which the Westminster 
Review said contained “more valuable information and 
statistics than can be found in any other one volume in 
the English language.” His great work was the editing 
of the American Journal of Education, which consists 
of twenty-four 900-page volumes, issued largely at his own 
expense. These works contain the most valuable repository 
of information on educational subjects in existence. He 
aided greatly in the establishment of the National Bureau 
of Education in 1866, and was the first commissioner. 
As president of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education his influence was very beneficial. 
He received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Yale College in 1881, and in the same year from Union 
College, and in the year following from Harvard Univer- 
sity. He is now approaching four-score years, but is 
still actively engaged in promoting the great interests of 
American education. 

What better thing can we suggest than that the friends 
of popular education in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
other sections of the Union, who have derived lasting 
benefit from the services of Mr. Barnard, whose work as 
a promoter of the cause of education is without a parallel 
in regard to extent or value, should improve this fitting 
time to make some suitable testimonial of their apprecia- 
tion to the almost sole survivor of the heroes of American 
educational history ? Massachusetts has placed in front 
of its State House a statue in bronze of Horace Mann ; 
why not honor the man who stands before the world to- 
day as the most conspicuous national educator of this 
country, by some substantial aid in the way of showing our 
appreciation of the great living promoter of the cause for 


more than half a century ? 


OBITUARY. 

Joseph F. Ainsworth was born in Bethel, Vermont, on August 
31, 1824. He eame to Boston in 1840. He finished his education 
at the Roxbury High School when John D. Philbrick was master, 
in 1842. He began his career in business with Crosby & Nichols. 
Later he became a partner, forming the firm of Crosby & Ains- 
worth, who did, at that time, the largest jobbing business in books 
of any firm in New England. In 1868 Mr. Crosby retired, and Mr. 
Ainsworth, with the late Mr. A. S. Barnes formed a partnership 
under the name of Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., which afterward 
was changed to Potter, Ainsworth & Co. Since 1868 Mr, Ains- 
worth has devoted his entire time and attention to the publishing of 
school textbooks, 

Mr. Ainsworth retired from business in March, 1888, after almost 
half a century of active business life,.which had brought him in 
contact with all the prominent educators of the country. He had 
traveled in every state and territory of the Union, and had given 
his close and personal attention to all the details of a business which 
extended from Halifax to the farthest limits of our country, the pub- 
lications of his firm being used in the Provinces of Canada, Cuba, 
the Sandwich Islands, and Japan. His business brought him into a 
close and personal contact with the educators of every city and state. 
He had a marvelous knowledge of men and places, and an un- 
usual ability for the recollection of faces. His kindly, genial 
nature endeared him to all who knew him. At the time of the 
census of 1880, repeated efforts were made to obtain a memorandum 
of the number of publications upon which his name had appeared. 
It was estimated that at that time his imprint had appeared as pub- 


lisher upon over 200,000,000 copies of the various publications in use 
in the schools of the land. His great enterprise and work was de- 
voted to the pre tion and introduction of the Payson, Dunton, & 
Scribner Copy Books, of which he was the originator. He was 
also identified with the publication of Hanson’s Latin Series, of 
Crosby’s Greek Series, Wilson’s Punctuation, Bartholomew’s 
Drawing Series, Gillette and Rolfe’s Series of Physics, Blanks for 
Written Spelling, Tablets for Supplementary Work in Language 
and Arithmetic, and many other well-known school textbooks. 

Mr. Ainsworth was something more than a mere business man. 
He loved the home of his birth, and fondly cherished the early 
associations of his New England life. His home has been for the 

t few years in Englewood; N. J., but he recently removed to 
Jedham, Mass., where he died. He leaves a widow,.two sons, and 
three daughters, ~ 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club held its sixth annual 


gathering last Saturday at the Brunswick, Principal J. F. Black- 
inton, of East Boston, presiding. Including the invited guests,— 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.. and Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., 
and the representatives. of the club, William T. Harris, L.L.D., 
and Hon. George A. Walton,—there were eighty-five in attend- 
ance. The annual election resulted in the appointment as presi- 
dent of Principal Albert G. Boyden, of the Bridgewater Normal 
School ; as vice-presidents, Thomas Emerson of Newtonville, Frank 
A. Hill of Cambridge, and C. Goodwin Clarke of Allston; secretary 
and treasurer, Frederick S. Cutter of Cambridgeport. Following 
the transaction of routine business the club adjourned to reassemble 
around the festive board in one of the Brunswick’s most elegantly 
appointed banquet halls, there to discuss in addition to the tempting 
edibles the attractive topic of ‘‘ Excessive Helps in Education.”’ 
Dr. McKenzie was inclined to ridicule the idea suggested by the 
topic, vsing very aptly several amusing anecdotes to illustrate his 
points.. Dr. Harris read a paper in which he emphasized the view 
that any help that does not help the pupil to help himself is exces- 
sive help. He dwelt upon the value of training pupils in habits of 
self-dependence and self-reliance. The discussion was continued by 
Dr. Gifford and others. 


Gerald Massey is in the city making arrangements for the repub- 
lication of his poems. He is to lecture twice here during the 
month.——Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lippincott of Philadelphia are at 
the Vendome.——Over one hundred young men and women regis- 
tered on the opening evening for admission to the Charlestown free 


evening high school. A costly etching and valuable set of 
Dickens’s works have been presented Mr. Charles D. Haines, the 
retiring principal of the Adams School, Quincy, by his associate 
teachers.——Rev. Dr. Griffis of the Shawmut Congregational church, 
Rev. A. J. Gordon of the Clarendon St. Baptist church, and Rev. 
Thos. Dixon, Jr., of the Dudley Street Baptist church, discussed the 
school question, Sunday, in the presence of large audiences.—— 
Col. Royal M. Pulsifer, extensively known in the business and pub- 
lishing world through his long and prominent connection with the 
Boston Herald, has passed over to the silent majority. —— President 
Capen of Tufts College is in Chicago, to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the general convention of Universalists, which convenes 
there this week.—The Boston Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association has just held a rousing reception in this 
city, in the rooms of the b, Y. M. C. A., which was attended 
by about two hundred students from the Institute of Technology, 
Boston University, Harvard Medical School, and other profes- 
sional and scientific schools of the city. About one hundred new 


members were enrolled. 


* 

About two hundred of the alumnez of Wheaton Seminary met in 
the ladies’ parlor of the Tremont House one day this week, in 
response to the circular letter of Mrs. Estelle M. Hatch-Merrill 
suggesting the formation of a Boston association similar to that one 
which flourishes in New York City. An hour was passed inform- 
ally, which was used to advantage in renewing old associations. 
A business meeting followed the serving of lunch, when a constitu- 
tion was adopted and the following-named officers chosen: Presi- 
dent—Mrs. Estelle M. Hatch-Merrill, class of ’77. Vice- Presidents 
—Mrs. Abner R. Tucker, ’39; Mrs. Emma Barstow Bates, 58; 
Mrs. I. C. Bartlett, 42; Miss Clara M. Pike, ’66; Miss Mary E. 
Allen, 61; Miss Etta B. Towne, ’82. Secretary—Mrs. Mattie B. 
Chase. Treasurer —Miss Mary E. Woolley, ’84. Afterward, 
papers reminiscent and in memory of Mrs. C. C. Metealf, a teacher 
for twenty-six years, were read, and remarks made by Miss Mary 
B. Briggs, Mre. E. B. Barstow, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, Mrs. Annis 


Lincoln, Mrs. Nellie Grant Gould, Mrs. Estelle M. Hatch-Merrill, 
Mrs. E. Whitney, and others. WARREN WINTHROP, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS, 


IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


We walked together side by side 
One perfect autumn night ; 

This dull world seemed like pate 
Bathed in the soft moonlight. 


Upon my arm her little hand 
ay lightly, and a thrill 
Of keen delight sent through me, as 
A soft touch sometimes will. 


I drew her closer to my side : 
For why should I disguise 

The love I’d felt since first I looked 
Into her deep gray eyes ? 


I saw the moon’s rays softly kiss 
Her lovely upturned face, 

And I,—well, what would you have done, 
If you’d been in my place ? 


The most useful member of the church choir isn’t always the one 
who can sing the loudest. It is often the soft-voiced little woman 
whose alto can’t be heard beyond the front pews but who knows 
how to keep the peace between the leading soprano, the organist, 
and the tenor. 

A good many college boys are hard students. Sometimes they 
get to be so hard that they have to be expelled. 

Perhaps the best example of misplaced confidence that this world 
can show is afforded by the dog who spends his afternoon in snap- 
ping flies and finally closes his careless jaws on a bumble-bee. 
When a wife gets to reading one of the old diaries her husband 
used to keep before he was married and finds an entry that says: 
** Prayer meeting out at 10 o’clock; home at 11.45,”’ she can’t 
help wondering just where the young man was and what he was 
doing for that mysterious hour and forty-five minutes so many 
years ago. 

It never hurts anybody to be polite. When a man in the horse- 
car steps on your tenderest corn, however, politeness on your part 
seems for the time being altogether unnatural. 

There is one redeeming quality about the typical Anarchist. He 
is never in debt to his washerwoman, 

Another good cure for insomnia is to have the nurse sleep up in 
the attic with the baby. 

Immortal youth was sought for by De Soto, but he didn’t look 
in the right place. He would have found it right away in the pict- 
ure of the once-popular variety actress. 

Talmage advises young men to strike out. This is particularly 
good advice if the young men mean to go into the newspaper busi- 
ness. At first they should strike out nearly everything they write. 

When the swan gets hungry the bit of cracker must certainly 
assauge a long-felt want. 

The people who never pay their bills at all are the ones who are 
grumbling the loudest over the recent advance in the price of flour. 

Some people are never appreciated until after they are dead,— 
that is, by other people. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Gold leaves against a blue and silver sky,— 

A brown-robed bird a-rest on ragged bough,— 

A stillness over ali that hints of high 

And tragic happening that, although now 
Concealed by silent splendor, close at hand, 

With thunderbolt held fast, waits Fate’s command. 


— The River Nile is lower than ever before in its history. 

— James Russell Lowell sails for Boston from Liverpool on 
Nov. 22. 

— Professor Richardson, of Amherst, and the party of students 
who accompanied him to Europe for vacation, have just returned 
on the steamer City of New York. 

— Clinton Scollard, the writer of some charming verses, has 
been made assistant professor of rhetoric at Hamilton College, Ohio. 

— Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, the authoress, and Rev. H. B. 
Ward of the New York Independent were quietly married at Glou- 
cester on Saturday. 

— Mr. George Kennan has been warmly eulogized by the Lon- 
don Howard Association for promoting the best methods of treat- 
ment of criminals and the prevention of crime, for his thorough 
and conscientious work in investigating the Russian prison system. 
— An English lady is said to have come to the conclusion that 
the works of Byron, Shelley, and Keats are not sufficiently studied, 
and she has set apart a sum of money which when invested will 
furnish a substantial income to be devoted to prizes for essays on 
the works of those poets. 

— Dr. Mary Walker has applied to the health officer at Wash- 
ington for authority to go to Florida to tend yellow fever patients. 
She quotes her record as a surgeon in the regular army, and asks for 
money to enable her to make such purchases as will render her 
outfit for the work at Jacksonville effective. 

— Senator Sherman said in his recent ‘address to Congress, that 
Washington's farewell address, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Ordinance of 1787, and the Constitution of ‘the United States, 
should be widely circulated and universally read by the American 
people. The directors of the Old South Studies in History and 
Politics have arranged and D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have pub- 
lished these documents in the Old South Leaflets. 


— The New England Publishing Company has just purchased of 
Mr. Seymour Eaton, of this city, successor to *‘ The Supplement Com- 
pany,’ the entire series of books known as Teachers’ Help Manuals. 
The success which the five numbers already published have enjoyed is 


something marvellous. We predict a larger sale for the new numbers 
soon to be added to the series, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing ry 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Tue Courtsure or Mires StanpisH. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. lLlustrated. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 84 pp., 11x9. Price, $6.00. 

The holiday books start out with one of the rarest that has ever 
appeared for the money. With every year these books are offered 
in more beautiful form, and at a reduced price, and this is certainly 
a twelve-dollar book, as books have gone in years gone by. 

The frontispiece is a dainty little Priscilla, in tint, and is a study 
for hours. The room, the dress, the poise, the face, are not only 
fascinating, but rich in suggestiveness. The full-page tint of Pris- 
cilla winding the yarn that John holds is even more effective, as 


“ Thus, with a jest and a laugh, the skein on his hands she adjusted, 
He sittin qwkwersiy there, with his arms extended before him, 
She standing graceful, erect, and winding the thread from his fingers, 
Sometimes chiding a little his clumsy manner of holding, 
Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentangled exporely 
Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares,—for how could she help it? — 
Sending electrical thrills through every nerve in his body.” 


The introductory note has a peculiar value at this time when 
“* Kalevala’’ is attracting much attention to Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hia- 
watha.’”’ Mr. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline’’ was published in 1847, 
and his use of hexameter led to no end of comment. In 1851 he 
published “‘ The Golden Legend,’’ and while he was brooding over 
Christus he fell upon the Finnish epic of ‘‘ Kalevala,’’ which gave 
impulse to a desire he had long had to weave an Indian legend into 
a connected poem, and ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ was the result. Resigning 
his professorship in 1854, he published ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ in 55. Dee. 
2, °56, his diary says, ‘‘In the evening wrote the first scene in the 
‘Courtship of Miles Standish.’’’ It is a year before there is an- 
other entry relative to Miles Standish, but Dec. 2, ’57, just a year 
after, we find, ‘‘I began a new poem, ‘Priscilla,’ to be a kind of 
Paritan pastoral, the subject the courtship of Miles Standish.’ 
Dee. 3, the same year, ‘‘ My poem is in hexameter; an idy] of the 
Old Colony times. What it will turn out I do not know; but it 
gives me pleasure to write it, and that I count for something.”’ 

It is suggested that the change of name was due in part to Pris- 
cilla Green, a Quakeress from England whom he heard speak at a 
public meeting, He says, ‘‘She spoke with a sweet voice and a 
very clear enunciation; very deliberately, and breaking now and 
then into a rhythmie chant, in which the voice seemed floating up 
and down on wings. I was much interested and could have lis- 
tened an hour longer. It was a great pleasure to hear such a mu- 
sical voice.’’ Dec, 20.—‘* Work alittle at ‘ Priscilla.’’* Jan. 29, 
758.—** Began again on ‘ Priscilla,’ and wrote several pages, finish- 
ing the second canto.’’ Feb. 17. —‘‘ Have worked pretty steadily 
the last week on ‘ Priscilla.’’’ March 1.—‘t Work on ‘ Priscilla,’ 
which I think I shall call ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,’ ’’ 
March 16.— ‘‘ Wrote a whole canto of ‘ Miles Standish,’ namely 
Canto 8.”’ March 22.—‘‘ The poem is finished and now only needs 
revision, which [ begin to-day. In the main I have it as I want 
it.’? April 23.—‘' Printing ‘ Miles Standish,’ and seeing all its 
defects as it stands before me in type. It is always disagreeable 
when the glow of composition is over to criticise what one has been 
in love with. We think it is Rachel, but wake to find it Leah.’’ 
May 27.—‘‘ Get all the plate-proofs of ‘ Miles Standish,’’ and look 
it over with a keen eye to its defects. It is not pleasant to go over 
work in this way.’’ Jane 3.—(lu a letter to Charles Sumner) I 
have just finished a poem of some length,—an idyl of the Old Col- 
ony times ; a bunch of mayflowers from the Plymouth woods.”’ 
July 10.—(In a letter to Charles Sumner) *‘ I wrote you about my 
new poem, ‘ Miles Standish,’ founded on the well-known adventure 
of my maternal ancestor, John Alden. The heroine’s name is 
Priscilla; and so you have the chief characters, and the chief inci- 
dent before you,—taking it for granted that you remember the 
traditional anecdote. I’m now going upon something more impor- 
tant.”’ Aug. 12.—(To Sumner.) {‘‘ Miles Standish’ will not be 
out till next month. I get in England one hundred and fifty 

unds for the advanced sheets,—a good round sum for a small 
<4 I hope you will like it.’’ Oct. 7.— ‘‘ They have printed 
10,000 copies, and will print 10,000 more without delay.’’ et. 16. 
—‘* At noon Ticknor told me that he had sold 5,000 in Boston be- 
side the orders from a distance. Met George Vandenhoff, who 
reads the poem in public to-night.’’ Oct. 23.—‘* Another 5,000 in 
press; in all, an army of 25,000 in one week. Fields tells me that 
in London 10,000 were sold the first day.’’ The introductory note 
contains much of such rare information as this while the conclud- 
ing notes occupying many pages are explanatory and illustrative of 
the text. 


Inesriety. Its Causes. Its Results. Its Remedy. 
By Franklin D. Clam, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 248 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.25. 

The question of temperance being one of the greatest problems 
now before the world, there is no lack of literature bearing upon 
the subject. The author of Inebriety has given us a volume that 
cannot fail to be read with much interest by any one into whose 
hands it shall fall. He discusses the anciert origin of drinking, 
and compares past and present drunkenness, — believing that 
** drunkenness has greatly diminished among the higher classes of 
society, and prevails most extensively among ignorant, low-born 
persons.’? The composition of alcoholic drinks, their effects, rea- 
sons for using intoxicants, the prevalence of the drinking habit 
among women, are also considered, as well as inebriate asylums 
and other means for reforming drunkards. We quote what he says 
about the drinking habits of men and women: ‘* Women are more 
subject to nervous diseases than men; and if they can avoid alco- 
holic beverages, why cannot men? It is true, men have the great- 
est temptations, but women have the greatest trials. .... The 
plain fact of the matter is, that the customs of society are the chief 
cause in making men inebriates, and in keeping women sober.”’ 


SPELLING AND LANGUAGE Book. By Robert C. Metcalf. 
New York: Ivison, Blakeman, & Co. 176 pp., 7x 5. 
Supervisor Metcalf’s summer school, institute and association 

work, has given him exceptioual promiaence as a teacher of teach- 

ers in the matter of language work, and he has presented the best 
of his theories in the most practical form. He believes that words 
are learned only when they can be correctly used, and that the ob- 
ject of a language spelling-book is to teach pupils both such words 
as they use daily, and such other words as they are liable to see in 
the books they read or hear in the conversations of their elders. 

One peculiarity of the book is that many unusual words are 

omitted, while words commonly used by pupils occur again and 

again. It is a book of ‘‘ every-day words and every-day English.”’ 

Pupils are expected to prepare the lessons of this book carefully in 

writing. Exercises in pronunciation are to precede the preparation 


of the lessons, The language work ig suggestive rather than ex- 


haustive, intended chiefly to give the pupils good training in spell - 
ing. There are dictation exercises, calculated to train pupils in the 
use of capital letters and punctuation marks. There are also exer- 
cises to teach and train in the construction of sentences. Letter- 
writing receives much attention. The illustrations are few, but 
suggestive, 

Tue Wisurne-Car Papers. By Leigh Hunt. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. 7x43{; 455 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

** A man of genius in a very strict sense of the word,”’ as Carlyle 
called Hunt, he has never attained the popularity of his contem- 
porary, Lamb. He has not Lamb’s quantity of humor, though 
something of the same quality flashes out here and there from the 
pages of the essays before us. He says of tea: “‘It is the most 
ingenious, humane, and poetical of their [the Chinese] discoveries. 
It is an epic poem.’’ Hunt says he once rode with a fellow 
conspirator from Gainsborough to Doncaster, and they made 
rhymes on the word philosopher, all the way,—one hundred and 
fifty rhymes; he tells us that ‘cookery did not begin until after 
the fall,’’ and if he could he*would eschew joints, and ‘* have blood 
made up of raspberries and the rose.’’ But he is not always funny ; 
humor and pathos are inseparable, and Hunt can provoke the tear 
as well as the smile; they are, in fact, apt to come close together. 
It is a pity that no more people will read Hunt for his delicate 
fancies will richly repay those who seek them. 


Eneuish Wrirers. By Henry Morley. New York: 

Cassell & Co. 424 pp., 734x5. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Morley is right in calling his book ‘‘a history of English 
literature ’’ (though we have stated it a little more emphatically 
than his modesty has allowed him), for his pages offer a collection 
of facts; i. e., names of authors and of their literary work, rather 
than criticisms of the work. This volume, which is the third of 
the series, extends from the time of the Conquest to Chaucer, and 
is remarkably replete with information. Beginning with the close 
of the eleventh century the author shows how ‘“‘ light from the 
south’’ influenced English literatare with the advent of the Nor- 
man-French ; then came the power of the church, and other events 
follow in the established order down to the Italian revival, and 
Dante, the ‘‘ father of modern literature.’’ The advantage of Mr. 
Morley's book over the ordinary handbook of literature is that he 
has been able to condense so thoroughly,—so much has been 
crowded into his 400 pages, which, by the help of the freely given 
references, can be looked for further by those having time and 
taste for such literary pursuits. 


Tue Lanp Beyonp tHe Forest. Facts, Figures, and 
Fancies from Transylvania. By E. Gerard, author of ‘‘ The 
Waters of Hercules,’’ ete. With Map and Illustrations. 403 
pp., 8x5}. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

To lovers of army adventures and incidents this book on Transyl- 
vania will be welcome. Austrian military life is depicted by a 
keen observer, who spent sixteen years of her life in this country. 
Transylvania is an interesting portion of Europe, and the text, 
illustrated and enriched by pictures of great artistic merit, makes 
the book one of rare interest. The historical chapter is fall of in- 
formation. The people are Roumanians, Hungarians, Saxons, 
Gypsies, Jews, aud Armenians, amounting in the aggregate to a 
population of over two million. The author opens to view the 
manners, customs of the people, in a most delightful, natural style. 
{t will be a book sought in the libraries, not only for its romantic 
descriptions of life and travel, but for the information it furnishes 
of a land of which comparatively little is known in America, 


HovusEKEEPING MaApe Easy. By Christine Terhune 

Herrick. New York: Harper & Bros. 309 pp., 64 x 4}. 

It would be strange if the daughter of Marian Harland (Mrs, 
Terhune) was not an authority on housekeeping affairs, and when 
one looks over the pleasant pages of this compact little manual he 
is ready to believe in the descent of the mother’s mantle. Mrs. 
Herrick begins with house-hunting, and directs the management of 
everything from guest chamber, china closet, mending basket, daily 
food, and dressmakers, to the comfort of husbands and the grand sub- 
ject of general economy ; andall is well done. Married people, and 
people who propose to be married, may find an excellent hint before 
reading the first page of the book, for the dedication is to ‘‘ My hus- 
band, whose faith in me was my incentive, whose appreciation is 
my constant stimulus.”’ 


FRANKLIN SquaRE Sone Cottection: No. 5. Selected 
by J. P. McCasky. 184 pp., 94x7. Price in cloth, $1.00; 
boards, 60 cents; paper, 50 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 
This collection has two hundred favorite songs and hymns for 

schools, homes, nursery, and fireside. They cover a wide range of 
the most beautiful pieces from a great number of composers. The 
notes giving the occasion and history of the songs and hymns are 
very interesting and instructive. This entire series has been of 
great value, and has added vastly to the delights of the school and 
home circle. They will do much toward the education of the young 
and old to the sweet influence of music. We hope these five books 
will find their way into thousands, and tens of thousands, of schools 
and homes in America. 


Amos His Apscrririous Experiences. 
By Frank Stockton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
146 pp., 74x43. Price, $1.25. 

Despite the fame of his other works, this story of Amos Kilbright 
is really one of the best things Stockton ever wrote. Kilbright is 
aman whom the Spiritualists ‘‘ materialized ’’ one hundred and two 
years after his death, he having been but twenty-eight years old 


about to marry a young lady, he is ‘* dematerialized’’ by a German 
scientist, and disappears from his wedding garments. The rest of 
the tale we leave to its readers. It is sufficient to say it is Stock- 
ton’s throughout. There are four stories in the volume beside the 
one from which it takes its name. = 


Common ScHoot Exocution. 
lished by the author: St. Louis. 


By I. H. Brown. Pub- 


ples,’’ and is divided into five parts, on Respiration, Articulation, 
Vocal Expression, Action, and Grouping. Each part is prefaced 
by some good physical exercises, followed by graded selections. 
The analysis of the work to be done is elaborate and full, showing 
the exact relation of the elements of good reading. It is not a 
reading book, although there are seventy-two well-chosen pieces for 
practice. It is a teacher’s working book, intended to aid the 
teacher, often beyond the standpoint of the pupil, but never beyond 
what an instructor of elocution should know. 


Tur ANDRIA and Heavutron TimoRUMENOs OF TERENCE. 


when he was drowned. After he has lived on earth a while and is Ph.D 


‘*This is a manual of vocal culture based upon scientific princi-| 7, 


Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Princeton College. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 265 pp., 7} x 5}. 

This is the latest issue in the new classical series, published by 
Harper & Bros., and under the editorial supervision of Prof. Heury 
Drisbe of Colambia College. In his introduction Professor West 
gives a succinct account of native Latin comedy and its develup- 
ment under Greek influences, and a brief exposition of the language 
used by Terence in his plays. The notes, which are full and crit- 
ical, are just such as a student would most desire, and are exeget- 
ical enough for the most erudite teacher. 


Littte Prorte. By Stella Louise Hook. Illustrated 
by Dan and Harry Beard. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
228 pp., 8x5}° Price, $1.50. 

The ‘little people ’’ described in this fascinating volume are 
denizens of our woods, meadows and waters, — the moths, butter- 
flies, lady - birds, crickets, beetles and their relatives, the fairies 
that are always with us yet about whom we know almost nothing. 
The author writes in an easy, conversational style which will inter- 
est children, the illustrations are abundant, and the type large, 
clear and heavily leaded. With a little help from older people, the 
little folks will get a vast deal of information from the book. 


PENINSULAR CALIFORNIA. By Charles Nordhoff, author 
of “* Politics For Young Americans,’’ ete. 130 pp., 9x6. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

It contains a valuable historical summary of the California Penin- 
sula, its physical features, natural wealth, climate, soil, timber, 
water, etc. It also gives a comparison between the Peninsula and 
the state of Colorado, history of early settlers, government, land 
titles, ete., with four instructive appendices. The full-page illus- 
trations are beautiful, and there are two excellent maps. Mr. Nord- 
hoff is a charming writer and the book will be found of much in- 
terest. 


Mrs. Partineron’s Eprrion or Motuer Goose's 
MELODIES. Edited by ‘‘ Uncle Willis.’’ Illustrated by over 100 
engravings. 144 pp., 7x5}. Price in boards, 50 cents; in pa- 
per, 30 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is the best edition of the little songs of ‘‘ Mother Goose,’’ 
which have delighted children for the last 200 years, that has ever 
been published. Nothing could be more attractive than the pict- 
ures in this book; they emphasize the text of the songs charmingly. 
ps we you make the children happy give them this unique little 
volume. 


My Uncie Fiorimonn, the latest work of Sidney 
Luska, which was recently published by the D. Lothrop Company 
(price, $1), is a book which every boy should read. We doubt if 
the author ever created a more delightful set of characters than 
live and move in the pages of this story. 


THE first supplementary volume of the Indexto Period- 
ical Literature, edited by Dr. Poole and Mr. Fietcher, will soon ap- 
pear from the Riverside Press, in a royal octavo volume, containing 
references to the vast body of English and American periodical lit- 
erature for the five years, 1882 to 1887, 


A sertks of leaflets for the guidance of students of 
English literature of the nineteenth century, prepared by Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, professor of English literature at Wellesley 
College, will soon be issued by D. C. Heath & Co. These leaflets 
~s A lists for the study of English literature by the laboratory 
me A 


Cassett & Co., New York, have issued in their 
‘€ Sunshine Series,’’ The Gun-Maker of Moscow, the novel which 
made Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., so famous. For the first time this most 
noted story is publisbed in this accessible form. The same firm 
publish in their ‘‘ Rainbow Series,’ The Silver Lock and Other 
Stories, by popular authors. Price of each, 25 cents. For sale in 
Boston by Damrell & Upham. 


Tue latest issue of G. P. Putnam’s Sons beautiful 
“‘ Knickerbocker Nugget Series ’’ comprise (1) Leigh Hunt’s biog- 
raphies and criticisms of Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, and Luigi Palci; 
and (2) two volumes of the Essays of Elia, the beloved of every- 
body. We have already spoken of the dainty form in which these 
little books are published, and we will ouly say here that any one 
who sees this series must be in love with it. 


A WORD is due in praise of the Fine Art Catalogue of 
the Ohio Centennial Exposition galleries, which is elegantly gotten 
up on the finest of paper, and is a book of eighty-four pages, twenty 
pages of which are illustrations of pictures in the galleries, these 
being, with two or three exceptions, autograph sketches by the 
artist himself. Descriptive notes concerniog artists and pictures of 
note are scattered through the book, thus making it of more than 
ordinary value. It is a delightful souvenir of the exposition. 
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A Common Sense Elementary Conversation Grammar of the German 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Andrew F. West, 
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THE N. E. A. C. P. S. 


The New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools opened the first session of its third annual meeting in Boston 
University, on the afternoon of the 12th inst.,—President Fay in 
the chair. 

The topic for discussion was as follows: “Is a modification of 
the present modern language requisitions for admission to college 
desirable and practical ? ’’ 

Mr. John Tetlow, bead master of the Girls’ High and Latin 
School in this city, read an able and thorough paper on the above 
topic. Though concise and pointed, it was yet exhaustive, and pro- 
voked very profitable discussion, which resulted in action by the 
Association. We give in the following abstract only enough to 
show the drift of his remarks, it being quite impossible, from the 
nature of the paper, to give a satisfactory summary of the whole. 
The speaker proceeded to give the results of a close examination of 
the requisitions for admission prescribed by the several colleges, 
with reference to their scope, character, and implied suggestions, 
showing how instructors in secondary schools consult such preserip- 
tions for the purpose of ascertaining how much they are expected to 
teach their pupils, what material they are required to use, and by 
what method they are invited to accomplish the results demanded. 
For the sake of bringing the discussion within convenient limits, the 
speaker confined himself to the consideration of the requirements in 
French, and ignored the German requisitions, having it understood 
that what he said concerning the French requisitions applied, for 
like reasons and with equal force, to the German. Of the fourteen 
institutions represented in the Commission of Colleges in New Eng- 
land, four make no requisition in the modern languages. Of the 
remaining ten, seven make what may be called an elementary requi- 
sition. These are: Harvard, including the ‘‘ Annex,’’ Yale, 
Amherst, Boston University, Wesleyan University, Brown Univer- 
sity, and Dartmouth. The first five of these allow a choice between 
French and German; the remaining two restrict the modern lan- 

requirement to French. In the case of Wesleyan and Dart- 
mouth, the modern language is not required for admission to the 
classical course, The speaker then considered one at a time the 
requisitions of each of the institutions named, and showed, in sum- 
marizing the result, that there were four sets of requirements, and 
that notwithstanding the great diversity in matters of detail, they 
have many points in common; and further, that the features which 
they have in common are essential, while those which are peculiar 
to each are non-essential. It is clear, when the differences are so 
superficial and the agreements so radical, that substantial uniform- 
ity is practicable. Such conference and concerted action as have 
already taken place on the part of the representatives of the English 
department in the several colleges would undoubtedly result in the 
same substantial uniformity of requisition which have proved so 
helpful to the secondary schools in that department. Some of the 
advantages that would arise from a like policy in the modern lan- 
guage department were in conclusion summed up, claiming that 
there were no attendant disadvantages. Moreover, the policy ad- 
vocated involved no sacrifice on the part of those adopting it. 

Prof. Adolphe Cohn, of the department of modern languages, 
Harvard University, opened the discussion in a spirited manner, 
asserting that he was in the peculiar predicament of fighting a man 
he agreed with. He took exception to certain detailed statements 
of Mr. Tetlow concerning the requirements of Harvard College on 
the ground that the speaker had not had access to the most com- 
plete catalogue of that department. He believed heartily that the 
study of modern languages should be pursued not only for their 
literary and practical values, but also that the student might come 
into a closer sympathy with, and better understanding of, another 
race of people. But he agreed with the essayist in the feasibility 
and desirability of the plan proposed. He differed decidedly, how- 
ever, with the speaker concerning the moral quality of some of the 
French literature found in the requisitions of some of the colleges. 
Mr. Cohne also made the point that the practical side of modern 
language instruction bore a vital relation to the ever-increasing in- 
flux of foreigners to our shores. 

Principal Cecil F. P. Bancroft, of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., expressed great satisfaction with Mr. Tetlow’s paper. He 
was specially pleased with its spirit, which he considered a model 
for such discussion. He spoke encouragingly of the progress that 
bad already been made in the way of removing similar difficulties 
in other departments, referring especially to the very excellent work 
accomplished by the professors and instructors in the department 
of English. The difficulties in the department of modern language 
lie in the elementary work, rather than in the advanced, where, as 
a rule, the students are either of foreign parentage or have in some 
exceptional way become as well acquainted, almost, with the modern 

guagesas the English. In substituting the modern languages for 
Greek, French and German should be put on the same basis, made 
equivalent the one to the other. 

Mme. Sée, professor of French in Wellesley College, offered a 
few remarks, dwelling upon various details considered in Mr. 
Tetlow’s paper. 

Professor Montague of Amherst thought a knowledge of the 
essential elements of grammar and ability to read ordinary prose 
at sight should be the prominent requisitions. He spoke of the 
large number of students applying for admission to Amherst who 
were inevitably conditioned in modern languages, the proportion 
being about one third, owing to inadequate instruction resulting 
largely from the present diversified state of college requirements in 
that branch. 

Miss Carla Wenckebach, professor of German in Wellesley Col- 
lege, continued the discussion at some length. She would require 
a distinct pronunciation, a knowledge of the important rules of ele- 
mentary grammar, an ability to understand spoken German readily, 
fluency in conversation upon simple topics, ability to translate easy 
Uerman at sight and translate easy English into German, ability to 
undersiaud and recite some choice specimens of lyric poetry. ) 
great fault the speaker had to find with many students was their 
superficial preparation in the different branches of elementary work. 
This accounts for their failure to attain the result above mentioned. 
They have slighted their elementary work in order to gain time for 
the reading of the classics. Two years of study given to ele- 
mentary work is not too much for a language so difficult as the 
German. Colleges should not require for entrance preparation 
upon any difficult dramas of the great classical authors. ‘Teachers 
in preparatory schools should have all the time necessary for ele- 
mentary work. The requirements must depend largely on this 
question : Is the preparation in German to cover a period of three 
years, like Greek, or two years, as is generally the case? We need 
three years of preparation for German if German is meant to be 
an honest equivalent for Greek. In that case the requirements 
should comprise (1) the practical and the literary (2) study of sev- 
eral of Schiller’s, Goethe’s, Lessing’s dramas Prose writings. 


But if the time given to preparatory German is two years only, the 
students should be prepared rather on the practical work, though 
the literary need not be omitted. 

Headmaster William C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, 
suggested that the Association take some action that the matter 
might be submitted to a conference with the purpose of affording 
some substantial relief. 

President L. Clark Seelye, of Smith College, said that the teach- 
ers of that college concurred heartily with the sentiment of Mr. 
Tetlow’s paper, and were ready to confer. 

A motion embodying Mr. Collar's suggestion was unanimously 


passed. 

President Fay, on taking the floor, continued the discussion, 
saying that the faculty of Tufts’s College would rejoice to see 
established uniform requirements in modern languages for ad- 
mission to the classical course. The speaker believed in the feasi- 
bility of the plan. 

Professor Williamson of Brown University also believed in the 
practicability of uniform requirements in thisdepartment. Colleges 
have thus far determined their own requisitions independently of 
any others; they differ because the aims of the same departments 
in different colleges are different. The speaker did not believe m 
estimating too highly the practical side. He expressed a willing- 
ness to unodify his views and his course for the sake of uniformity. 

Mr. James Hall, principal of the Hartford High School, Presi- 
dent Warren of Boston University, and Dr. Merrill continued the 
discussion, 

EVENING SESSION, 


President Charles K. Adams, of Cornell University, delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘The Teaching of Pedagogy in Colleges and Univer- 
sities,’’ which formed the literary program of the evening session. 
Limited space forbids the presentation of an outline of this paper, 
but we give the following, which served as an introduction to the 
main subject : 
The importance of education reveals and determines the import- 
ance of the teacher’s function. If it be true that there is no inter- 
est of the community that is more universal and far-reaching, then 
it must also be true that there is no vocation that has more to do 
with the real welfare of the people. If there is any pursuit upon 
the character of which the future of society in any exceptional 
measure depends, it is fit that those by whom the character of that 
profession is determined should be exceptionally well prepared for 
their work. It follows, as a necessary consequence, that the teacher 
should be pay ee tges well trained for his vocation. At best, ob- 
servation can teach only the mere method of imparting instruction ; 
whereas no small part of the vocation consists of knowing what to 
teach and what to leave untaught. Of this part of the work, great 
and important as it is, no pupil has any opportunity of learning 
anything by mere observation. It follows, therefore, that the un- 
trained teacher is obliged to pick up at haphazard, and by dint of 
observation, and perhaps long and painful experience, a knowledge 
of a very large part of the means and conditions of his success. 
Following this an adjournment was taken to the lower hall, 
where a collation was served, and the remainder of the evening 
spent in social intercourse. President Fay won the commendation 
of all in his effective efforts to make the occasion a happy one. He 
seemed busy the whole evening, looking out for the welfare of 
others. 

SATURDAY, Oct, 13. 
The annual election resulted as follows : 
President — William C. Collar. 
Vice Presidents — Timothy Dwight and John Tetlow. 
Secretary and Treasurer — Ray Greene Huling ; Executive Com- 
mittee — C. F, P. Bancroft, Helen A. Shafer, Edward H. Cutler, 
Robert P. Keep, William K. Poland. 
The report of the committee to confer with the Commission of 
Colleges in New England on admission examinations was read by 
Mr. Frank A. Hillof Cambridge. It read substantially as follows : 
The work of the committee during the year has been confined to 
two of the r dations made by them in behalf of this asso- 
ciation, in their first communication to the Commission of Colleges 
in New England. The first of these r dations favored the 
division of the examination in Roman and in Greek history. At 
the request of the Commission a paper was prepared by the com- 
mittee, stating somewhat fully the reasons for this recommenda- 
tion. This paper has, however, not yet received the consideration 
of the Commission. The argument in favor of the division as 
formulated by the committee is as follows: 

1, Latin is studied earlier than Greek. 

2. The teacher of the Latin and literature is frequently 
the teacher of Roman history. ‘hus the two subjects are more 
likely to interpret each other, as they ought. 

3. Greek coming later, its history should come later. Here, as in 
Latin, the literature and the history often fall to the same teacher, 
for thus they are more easily made mutually helpful. 

4. Roman history being thus separated in fact from Greek his- 
tory, and having no logical connection with it except in the general 
sense that there is a sort of unity in all history, the two subjects 
naturally falling into different hands and into different years, it 
would seem that the examination in them ought to bea divided 
one ; that is, there should be two separate examinations. 

5. If further, in any school there are pupils fitting for different 
colleges any of which permit divided examinations while the rest 
do not, there arise difficulties in arranging programs and classify- 
ing pupils, difficulties that form a part of that general burden im- 
posed upon the secondary schools because of lack of uniformity in 
admission requirements. 

6. If as a result of the embarrassments mentioned in 5, or if in- 
deed for any reason suggested in 1, 2, 3, and 4, preparation should 
be creditable in one history, but not so in the other, it does not 
seem right that the candidate should be conditioned in both. 

7. Itis, indeed, desirable to avoid multiplicity of examinations, 
but the consequent principle of union should be applied to those 
subjects only that in the practical management of programs are 
found to go naturally and readily together. 

8. If it is found that the general practice in preparatory schools 
is to unite the history of Rome and Greece under one teacher the 
same year, the argument for the division is, of course, to that extent 
reduced. 

The second recommendation to which the committee directed its 
attention related to the admission of requirements in English. 
Here gratifying progress has been made. (3ee JOURNAL of Sept. 
13, page 175.) 

If the committee has presented nothing to the Commission in 
relation to the admission requirements in modern languages, it is 
not because they are unaware of the need of definiteness and unity 
in such requirements, but rather because they wish to assure them- 
selves of the particular propositions it is desirable to submit to the 
Commission. The crystallization of opinion that is now going on in 
this matter is, therefore, noted with interest. 


The committee making the above report is composed of Frank 
and George 


Secretary!Huling called attention to a proposition to change the 
annual meeting to a later date, corresponding with that of the an- 
nual meeting of college “presidents. Referred to the executive 
committee. 

The voting on new members resulted in the choice of Thomas B. 
Lindsey, professor in Boston University, Boston; Byron Groce, 
master in public Latin School, Boston; John H. Wright, profes- 
sor in Harvard University, Cambridge; Frederick D. Allen, pro- 
fessor in Harvard University, Cambridge ; Thomas D. Goodell, 
teacher in high school, Hartford; J. C. Clarke, principal of high 
school, Chelsea; D. W. Abercrombie, principal of Worcester 
Academy, Worcester. 

A paper on ‘“ Why does the number of students in American 
colleges fail to keep pace with the population,’’ was read by Prof, 
T. H. Safford, of Williams College. He said: The rate of in- 
crease of the population is considerably greater than that of the 
number of genuine male college students. The women’s colleges 
are too new not to exhibit an abnormal rate of increase, and the 
same thing is true in some degree of the scientific schools. We 
find that the annual ratio of increase of college attendance in New 
England is not quite three fourths the annual ratio of increase of 
population. In this comparatively slow growing community, with 
its well-established colleges a better state of things exists than in 
the country generally. In the United States genuine college at- 
tendance increases at from one half to three fourths the rate at 
which the population increases. 

The colleges are, in a sense, private institutions of the native 
population, while the foreigners are accustomed to depend upon the 
state or the church for the schooling of their children. The speaker 
summarized his points as follows : 

1, The attendance upon the colleges is increasing, but less rap- 
idly than the population. 

2. Where the population is stationary, or nearly so, the total 
college attendance begins to fall off. 

3. The first cause effective in producing this state of things is 
foreign immigration. 

4. The second cause which acts in the same way is the improve- 
ment in the public schools and their tendency to unification ; con- 
nected with the growth of large cities. 

5. The third cause is the tendency in the colleges to advance 
their standard and become universities. 

6. All these causes tend to break down the weaker colleges. 

7. Although the situation is rather serious it is by no means 
threatening ; on the other hand sound education is, on the whole, 
rapidly growing. 

8. The colleges can help themselves (a) by improvement in teach- 
ing and general progress; (b) by a careful study of the situation 
from a pedagogical standpoint ; (c) by interesting themselves in the 
theoretical and practical preparation of high school teachers (d) by 
gaining a hold upon the population of foreign descent; (e) aad 
lastly, by entering cordially and sympathetically into the work of 
this society. 


BRISTOL COUNTY. 


convention, on the morning of the 20th, for an all-day session. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. E. L. Hyde, of the Grace Church, 
and the minutes of the last meeting read and accepted, following 
which Rev. J. T. Duryea of Boston addressed the audience on the 
** Personal Elements of Power in the Teacher,’’ which met with a 
very enthusiastic reception. It was delivered with a power and 
vigor highly characteristic ‘of the speaker. It was shown that the 
reason young pupils ‘‘ do not take hold,”’ as thg discouraged teacher 
puts it, is that they have not yet reached that stage of intellectual 
or moral development where one pursues study for study’s sake, 
and for the purpose of using the results thus attained to his own 
highest good, and to the highest good of those with whom he is 
brought in contact through life. There is but one way for the 
teacher to overcome this inertia of the pupil. She must have and 
express a vital love for her pupils. It will not fail to touch their 
sympathies and affections. Under such an influence they will do for 
the teacher’s sake what they would never do for their own, not being 
able to appreciate its value. The speaker gave an illustration from 
his own college experience, telling how the students were wont at first 
to grumble a little because Professor Cameron imposed tasks more on- 
erous in quality and quantity than any other two professors combined. 
But the boys said that ‘* Old Cam, himself, was always grinding, 
was pale and thin from working late nights, and they would stand 
it if he could,’’ and so went to work with a will. It is not enough 
that the teacher should love his work, he must love his pupils, and 
if he does not have and cannot effectively express that love, then he 
has had no call to teach. There is no substitute for it. Love only 
will redeem an unlovely child. It must be an outgoing influence 
to the child; you cannot hope to draw out the child to yourself at 
the beginning. The teacher with this power will have as strong a 
motive in her teaching as the mother of the child, though her judg- 
ment may not be fettered with a blind instinct of love. Impart 
your life to your pupils. It is a work requiring great patience, but 
with a living bond of love between teacher and pupil the greatest 
results may be accomplished. The American people have not be- 
gun to understand what is good teaching, as is shown by the num- 
ber of scholars they entrust to the care of one teacher, 

The speaker emphasized the importance of primary work, plac- 
ing it far above any other grade. He spoke of a friend who was 
eighty years old and proprietor of a large school, who would never 
allow any of his teachers to work with the beginners, preferring w 
lay the foundation himself. He believed the pay should be com- 
mensurate with the importance of the work. 

Miss Heath not being present, Supt. W. E. Hatch of New Bed- 
ford, read a paper on ‘‘ Examinations and Promotions,” of whic: 
the following is an abstract: We all know what it is to give and 
take examinations. In either case hard, and oftentimes laborious 
work is involved. Although we dreaded taking them in our old 
school days, they served asa stimulus to our flagging zeal which 
enabled us to overcome difficulties that otherwise we might never 
have conquered. As an educational means they are valuable, be- 
cause they stimulate, serve as guides, and develop the power of 
expression. As a stimulus it succeeds where other means fail. 
Physical coercion or love for and appreciation of the value oc 
knowledge are insufficient. If the pupils in any school were to be 
told that there would be no examinations, that their promotions 
would depend upon good conduct and attentiveness to lessons, what 
would be the state of affairs in five years? The school examina- 
tion, in a small way, is what the pupil must encounter in the world, 
and he should be trained to accept these conditions. Many of the 


hurtful inflaences usually attributed to examinations can be traced 


The teachers of this county assembled in Taunton, Mass, in annual 
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directly to other causes. But teachers should “not!be compelled to 
work with the examination as the chief end in view; this results in 
cramming. The superintendent, or supervisor, in making out ex- 
aminations, should leave a wide margin for individuality in teach- 
ing. The teacher’s judgment, as well as the examination, should 
determine a pupil’s promotion. But the making of examination 
questions should not be left in the hands of the teacher. A judi- 
: cious censorship should be exercised. If the entire matter were in 
; the teacher’s hands, the temptation to favoritism would be too 


Mr. Arthur B. Morrill, teacher of physical science in the normal 
school at New Britain, Conn., interested the teachers in methods 
of conducting simple lessons in science in the lower grades. With 
several pieces of simply constructed apparatus, jhe performed 
one or two experiments, explaining at the same time how it might 
be made profitable as well as interesting to exceedingly small chil- 
dren. A very simple device, one that could easily be constructed 
by any one of ordinary intelligence, served to make clear the foun- 
dation principles of telegraphy. A few ordinary experiments in heat 
gradually led up to an understanding of the steam engine. Another 
simple device made clear the workings of the cylinder and chest 
valve. The speaker had several valuable, though inexpensive pieces 
of apparatus, which he said were copied by every girl in his school. 
All the materials are furnished by the state, and the completed 
article becomes the p of its maker. 

Miss Lea M. Heath, of Fall River, was then invited to the plat- 
form. She took the liberty to modify the program a little, and 
gave two selections in reading that were truly remarkable, exhib- 
iting perfect facial expression, wonderful effectiveness in attitude 
and gesture, and a delightfully clear enunciation. 

Adjournment was then taken. 

The president announced the following committees : 

On N. ominations — Ray Greene Huling, New Bedford ; Iram N. 
Smith, Fall River; Miss L. E. Pierce, Taunton; Mr. J. P. Swin- 
ton, Taunton; Mr. C. E. E. Mosher, New Bedford. 

On Resolutions —Mr. W. O. Hobbes, Attleboro; Mr. A. F. 
Woods, New Bedford ; Mr. M. C. Lamprey, North Easton: Mr. 
Shaw, Raynham: Mr. G. C. Capron, Taunton. 

On Educational Journals — Mr. Geo. F. Pope, Fall River; Miss 
M. B. White, New Bedford; Mr. A. O. Bart, Taunton; Mr. F. J. 
Peaslee, Fall Kiver; Mrs. Annie Wheaton, Attleboro. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Principal T. J. Morgan, of the State Normal School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., read a deep, scholarly paper on ‘‘ The Training of 
the Sensibilities.”” He said: Compayré has said that the heart 
as well as the mind has a right to special training. It is the privi- 
lege of the teacher to awaken and train the emotions in all their 
diversifications. The soul is a unit, but has three faculties, —know- 
ing, feeling, willing, which operate interdependently. These facul- 
ties are differently developed in different people. The ideal aims at 
the perfect and harmonious development of all three. Very little 
training has been given the sensibilities in the schoolroom. With 
teachers the matter has been one of election, and not being under- 
‘stood has been almost wholly neglected. We are well acquainted 
with the laws of memory, but sadly ignorant of the Jaws of desire. 
There is a broad line of distinction between moral instruction and 
moral training. There are three classes of sensibilities, —those 
relating to the appetite, which are animal in their nature; those 
relating to desire, which are mental; and those relating to the 
affections, which are moral. There are others which may be des- 
ignated wsthetic, which include taste, also those arising from duty 
and obligation, those relating to the passions, and again, those which 
may be called religious. The brain is the servant of the heart. 
The feelings are a truer index of the eoul than the intellect. The 
soul is capable of 40,000 emotions in regard to color. The number 
of feelings possible to a human soul are as limitless as the number 
of combinations that can be made from the sensibilities. But 
action springs out of feeling. Actions become habits. Habits 
crystallized, form character. The child should and can be taught 
to feel as it ought to feel. In each child there are embodied possi- 
bilities as far separated from each other in their results as the sun 
from the earth. The growth of the child brings to it no new capac- 
ities. The growth that is observed is but the result of exercising 
those already possessed. A child at school coming in contact with 
other children, will develop better than one in the home. Educa- 
tion that stops with intellectuality falls far short of itsend. Excess 
of feeling is of course objectionable. and can be repressed by the 
cultivation of opposite faculties. Feeling is contagious,— enthu- 
siasm for the teacher, as well as disrespect for law. It is highly 
essential that feeling be trained and developed systematically and 
scientifically. The speaker then detailed various methods for 
aceomplishing the results desired. 

Miss Heath read a very clear and practical paper, in which 
she offered suggestions on teaching reading. We hope to give the 
paper in full in a future number of the JOURNAL. Miss Heath 
was practically commanded to give another selection, which she 
“ia, in a manner as thoroughly captivating as her morning ren- 
ditions. 

The committee appointed to draw up resolutions on the death of 
Uenry F. Harrington, late superintendent of schools for New Bed- 
ford, then made a very appropriate report, paying high tribute to 
the deceased, which was unanimously adopted. Remarks followed 
by the chairman of the committee, and by Mr. A. F. Woods, Mr. 
C. E. E. Mosher, and Mr. R. G. Huling, all of New Bedford. 

Among the usual resolutions, there was one favoring the estab- 
lishment of a county truant school. Passed. 

The following is the report of the committee on nominations, 
which was accepted and adopted : 

President —M. C. Lamprey, North Easton. 

Vice Presidents — W. C. Hobbes, Attleboro; William H. Lam- 
bert, Fall River. 

Secretary — Mary Hamer, Taunton. 

Treasurer — F. Arthur Walker, Taunton. 

Directors — Charles P. Rugg, New Bedford (Ex. Of.); Allen 
F. Wood, New Bedford (Ex. Of.) ; William Connell, (Ex. Of.) 
Fall River: Chas. E. E. Mosher, New Bedford; Mary W. Pierce, 
North Attleboro; William E. Hatch, New Bedford. 

The convention then adjourned to another room to witness an 
admirable exercise in penmanship, with a class of children, con- 
ducted by Miss Ida F. Terry of Fall River, which exercise closed 
the twelfth meeting of this association. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IOWA. 


The West is highly appreciative of energy, tact, and progress, as 
is shown by the success of Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, who was last year 
at Des Moines ; has spent the past two summers as institute 
lecturer, and who is at present superintendent of the schools of the 
thrifty city of Ida Grove. The press of Des Moines, Algona, 
Allison, Ida Grove, and other places, has been loud in its praises of 
her work. We quote a few sentences that appear in these reports : 
‘* She constitates a whole institute alone.’’ “One of the most 
successful institute workers ever secured in this country.’’—— 
‘* Mrs. Kellogg held undivided attention as she showed how anima- 
tion and life can be put into the teaching of geography.”’ ** An 
entertaining talker, thoroughly up in her work and in sympathy 
with the best and latest methods.”,——‘‘ The lecture on * The 
American Boy: What Does He Need?’ was a model of common 
sense and practical ideas on the subject and work of teaching.”’ 


MINNESOTA. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

Red Wing has enrolled 45 pupils more the first month of the 
present year than for the corresponding month last year. 

Reports have been made to the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, from the various county superintendents of the state, as 
to the public school work in their localities. It is shown by these 
reports that some of the superintendents favor a system of free 
textbooks on the ground that the cost would be less to the individ- 
ual parent. Other recommendations are as follows: The exten- 
sion of the state institute system; district examinations for certifi- 
cates to teach; a thorough grading and systemization of the county 
schools; the continued use of the district libraries ; the convention 
of school officers at institute‘time; the planting of trees and gen- 


Edward Kelly, arithmetic; A. D. Joslyn, geography and history ; 
A. B. Guilford, language ; Marie L. Bevier, zodlogy and botany. 
Primary department—Kate S. Durrie, school organization : Ella J. 
Richardson, kindergarten and busy work; Alice B. Rankin, lan- 
guage; Eloise A. Betts, numbers; Blanche Halsey, object lessons 
and miscellaneous. . 

Superintendent Poland has been kept busy solving another diffi- 
cult problem. The city is overrun with children for whom it has 
no school ydations, and the question is how to provide for 
them. There is objection to half-day classes, but the superintend- 
ent wisely suggests that it is not a question whether half-day classes 
are best, but whether they are better than no classes at all. The 
lower classes especially are unfortunately overcrowded, and still 
there are 342 small children for whom nothing can be done. Mr. 
Poland submitted a table showing that 59 classes, contained be- 
tween 50 and 60 pupils; 36 classes, had between 60 and 70 pupils ; 
11 classes, between 70 and 80 pupils; 17 classes, between 80 and 90 
pupils; 6 classes, between 90 and 100 pupils; and 8 classes, over 
100 pupils. At present thereare 11 divided classes, or 22 half-day 
classes. The matter has been referred to a special committee for 
closer consideration. 

State Superintendent Faller has requested Supt. O. M. Brands, 
of Paterson, to lecture on “‘ Hygiene and School Sanitation’’ at 
the institute of Trenton on the afternoon of Nov. 16. 

The Passaic County Teachers’ Institute was held at Public, School 
No. 6, Paterson, on the 11th and 12th inst. All the freetschools 
of the county were closed, as provided by law. 


OHIO. 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON Allianc 
Supt. Marcellas Manley, who has been in charge of the Galion 
public schools for the past sixteen years, resigned last August to 
accept the superintendency of the schools of Santa Anna, Cal. He 
was serving his fifth year as a member of the State Board of School 


Examiners of Ohio. 
The Salem Board of Education lately added vocal music to the 


eral fixing up of grounds, etc. The reports show satisfaction with 


temperance hygiene teaching has been a success. 

Joel N. Childs takes the principalship of the schools of Morris 
at a salary of $100 per month. 

The report of Supt. C. D. Belden, of Mower County, shows that 
the whole number of summer schools was 143. Teachers employed 
13 males, 130 females.. Of these, 21 hold first-grade certificates, 
75 hold second-grade, and 47 hold third-grade. Five districts had 
no summer school. 

The graded schools of northwestern Minnesota are generally well 
organized, and are doing good work. 
we. 4 Cummings, late of Anoka, has charge of the Moorhead 

ools. 

The expenditure for school buildings in McLeod County, for 1887 
and 1888, will be more than for any five years previous. 

In Marshall the corps of teachers was reélected with the excep- 
tion of the high-school! assistant, Miss North, who has since become 
a permanent resident as wife of one of the physicians of the place. 
Her place is taken by Mrs. Avery, wife of the principal, who oc- 
cupied the same position before. 

The Goodhue County Teacher, edited by County Supt. A. E. 
Engstrom, is fall of good things. 

From Superintendent Engstrom’s annual report we take the fol- 
lowing items: Average daily attendance, winter, 4,319; average 
daily attendance, summer, 5,666; average length of school in 
months, 6.3; number of volumes in school libraries, 2,671; value 
of the same, $3,017; number of months of school voted for next 
year, average, 6.4; number of visits made by county superintend- 
ent, 288; number of districts not visited, 1; number of scholars 
between 5 and 8 years of age, 1,969; number between 8 and 16, 
4,988; namber between 16 and 21, 757; number between 8 and 16 
who have attended school three months during the year, 3,298; 
number of trees planted on school grounds on Arbor Day, 215; 
how many trees now in all, 3,182. 


NEW YORK, 


The Schoolmasters Association will meet at Columbia College, 
Nov. 10, at 1-30 p.m. 

Prof. E. D. Niles, of Kansas, assumes the principalship of the 
Academy at Onondago Valley. 

Prof. W. R. Wicks, the successfal principal of the Watertown 
High School, has transferred his field of labor to the high school of 
Syracuse, in place of Geo. A. Bacon, who resigned his position to 
enter into business with Mr. Allyn of Boston. 

J. H. Carfrey has resigned his position as head master of the 
Waterloo schools to pursue a post-graduate course at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The assistant of Mr. Carfrey, Prof. A. K. Levern, has 
received the promotion to the principalship of the high school at 

r. Geo. 1. Wigan, formerly of Boston, has cha 
Mr. Ludlow is the new principal of the public schools of Cazen- 
ovia. 

Mr. Failor has assumed charge of the schools of Baldwinsville. 

Miss M. Boasberg, preceptress of the Palmyra Academy last 
year, left, Oct. 1, to take the chair of history in the University of 
North Dakota. 

The Onondago County Educational Council met the second Sat- 
urday in October, and held its fifth annual election, at which time 
the following officers were chosen: C. E. White, of Franklin 
School, President; W. H. Scott, of Porter School, Vice-President ; 
Mr. Bullis, of Manlius, Secretary. The literary program consisted 
of a paper on ‘‘ School Economy,’’ by Prof. W. K. Wicks. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Poland of Jersey City, in conjunction with the 
schoo board’s committee on high and training schools, has suc- 
ceeded in adopting original plans fora training school, which, when 
established, will produce teachers well qualified for the profession. 
Heretofore the opportunities afforded aspirants for the teaching 
profession in this city have been decidedly meager and unsatisfac- 
tory. The entire organization of the school is in the hands of the 
superintendent and the committee. The following faculty have 
been chosen, in accordance with the plans, from the principals and 
teachers in the employ of the city: Special department—A. B. 
Poland, school management, manners and morals, penmanship ; 


Wm, Sweeney, civil government, mineralogy, physics, physiology ; 


the one mill tax; that the compulsory law is a dead letter; that | 


course of study. 

The schools of Alliance were adjourned on the 11th and 12th 
insts. for the purpose of allowing the teachers io visit the schools of 
Youngstown. 

A. W. Lewis, of the Galion high schools, sueceeds Superintend- 
ent Manley. Mr. Lewis deserved this promotion. 
| Miss Julia E. March, a classical graduate of Mt. Union College, 

and who was last year assistant in the Alliance High School, has 
been elected principal of the Lutonia High School at a salary of six 
‘hundred dollars per annum. She succeeds Prof. I. N. Keyser, who 
resigned to take charge of the high school at Lancaster. 

J. L. McDonald has been reappoiated a member of the Colum- 
biana County Board of School Examiners. He has held this posi- 
tion for fifteen years. 

The Cleveland Board of Education has moved the adoption of 

' MeGuffey’s revised readers for use in the schools of that city. 

Dr. T. P. March, president-elect of Mt. Union College, will be 
| formally installed Nov. 1. Bishop Vincent is to be present and de- 
liver an address. The address of welcome will be delivered by Dr. 
O. N. Hartshorn, the retiring president. 

The regular meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at the high school, Akron, Saturday, Oct. 27. 
Program : 10.30 a. m., ‘‘ Some Educational Dried Fruit,” by J. J. 
Burns, superintendent of public schools, Canton. Report of Com- 
mittee on ‘‘ Civies in Public Schools,’”’? by the committee: E F. 
Moulton, Cleveland; F. Freudley, Youngstown; Geo. H. White, 
Oberlin. 1.30 p. m., ‘‘Some Impressions from a Visitation of 
Forty Ohio High Schools,’’ by Prof. Henry C. King, Oberlin. Re- 
port of Committee on ‘‘ Manual Training in Public Schools,’’ by 
the committee: H. M. Parker, Elyria; L. W. Day, Cleveland; 
E. A. Jones, Massillon. Samuel Findley, Akron, President; 
Chas. P. Lynch, Warren, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


_ Superintendent Monroe of Nanticoke holds three teachers’ meet- 
ings a week for the purpose of giving instruction in methods and 
acquainting the teachers with the work of their respective grades. 
On Monday evening he holds a meeting of the teachers of the first 
and second years’ grades at which special instruction is given in the 
teaching of number and form ; om Tuesday evening the teachers of 
the third and fourth years’ grades discuss methods of teaching lan- 
guage and geography; and on Wednesday evening the teachers of 
, the fifth, sixth, and seventh years’ grades consider methods of 
teaching language and composition. 

At the Arbor Day exercises of Tuscarora Academy, Academia 
which were held the 19th inst. addresses were made by Hon. T. D. 
|Garman of Mifflintown, Mr. Jobn W. Speddy, Port Royal, and 
Prof. E. U. Aumiller, New Bloomfield ; and trees were named after 
Dr. David Wilson, Port Royal ; John G. Whittier, Danvers, Mass. ; 
and the following alumni of the academy: Justice James P. Ster- 
rett, Pittsburg; Judge Charles Ermentrout, Reading; Anditor- 
Gen’! T. J. McCammant, Harrisburg ; Hon. Elliott P. Kisner 
Hazelton; James M. Ludlow, D.D., East Orange, N. J. ; George 
L. Shearer, D.D., Madison, Ind.; Rev. Ninian B. Remick, Troy, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


— Principal C. A. Bunker, of Peacham Academy, 
elected chairman of the Committee on Education in ry Bao ae 
convened last week. His place in the Academy is filled by O. D. 
Matthewson, Dartmouth, ’90, during the session of the legislature. 

— F. M. Corse, a graduate of the University of Vermont in the 
last class, has been Co? secretary of the faculty of that in- 
stitution to succeed W. A. Deering, who has accepted the princi- 
of high at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
_ — A petition is being circulated in Rutland for signatures pray- 
ing the legislature to allow the to << 
origina , cawrytdndy wn to return from the town to the 

— The new building of the Vermont Academy at Saxton’s Ri 
was dedicated last week Tuesday, Rev. Dr. J ethos: of Nee You 
delivering the address. The building is built of brick, four stories 
high, and furnished with every convenience, the cost being $40,000. 
This is the third large building of the school, and makes the Acad. 
emy one of the most finely equipped in New England. 

— The trustees of the University have appointed Mr. J. K. 


Chickeiiog, of Amherst, ] 


Spanhoofd’s Deutsche Grammatik. B 
A. W.S oofd, Master in St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. a 
16mo, 187 pp. Teachers’ prife, 75 cents. 

A synopsis of {the most important rules in German Grammar 
written in German, and supplemented by a series of practical drill 


exercises, 
29 West 23d St., New. York, - 


Otis’s Elementary German. Part IJ.  i6mo, 


144 pages, uniform with Part I. Teachers’ price, 40 cents, 

This book expands the work of Part I. by fuller treatment of the 
syntax of cases, uses of the prepositions, the model auxiliaries, con- 
unctions and adverbs. It also includes a practical presentation of 
of plete in of the relations of En- 
glish to German words, complete in and 
pendently of Part I, ee 


HENRY HOLT & CO.S LATEST BOOKS. 


For practice in correcting specimens of bad English 
use the Exercises to Clark’s “ Practical Rhetoric,” 
which can be had in a volume by themselves, printed on one side 


of the paper only, at 35 cents. They consist of nearly 1500 spec- 
imens taken compositions handed in by pupils. 


239 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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MAINE, 

— County educational associations are to be held 
as follows: Lincoln, at Boothbay, Oct. 26 and 27; 
Oxford, at Hiram, Nov. 9 and 10. Cumberland, 
at Bridgton, Nov. 16 and 17. 

— N. H. Pearce, formerly of Westbrook Semi- 
nary, takes a place in the faculty of the normal 
aS Morehead, Minn. 

— Pittsfield takes possession, in a few days, of 
a new $10,000 school building. 

— L. H. Owen, Colby, ’82, becomes principal 
of the North High School, Weymouth, Mass. 

—- J. W. V. Rich, formerly of Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, is principal of the high school at 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

— Miss Grace Bray, teacher of Greek at Bridgton 
Academy, leaves to complete her course in college, 
and Miss W. P. Stone of Hallowell fills the 
vacancy. 

— C. Knight Clifford of Rumford Center 

as preceptress to Chattanooga University, 

‘ennessee. . 

— W. W. Curtis of Bowdoin, ’80, becomes 
principal of the high school at Pawtucket, R. I. 

— F. H. Dodge of Bangor, Yale, ’84, becomes 
instructor in physical culture at Bates. 

-- H. B. Nevens, Bates, ’81, has been called 
from the principalship of Bridgton High School, 
to be superintendent of schools at Rockland. 

— Miss Mary E. Farr, Colby, ’88, goes as pre- 
ceptress to a college in Iowa. 

_— George H. Larrabee, Bowdoin, ’88, is prin- 
cipal of the new high school at Buxton. 

— Miss Ellen T. Gibson of Bethel becomes 
teacher of elocution in Bridgton Academy. 

— J. J. Stearns of Brookline, Mass., becomes 

incipal of the high school at Eastport, Me. ; and 
Mr. C. C. Richardson, Colby, ’87, is principal of 
East Corinth Academy. 

— W. K. Clement, Colby, ’84, just returned 
from study in Europe, becomes professor of Greek 
and Latin, in a college in Illinois. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the City Hall, Manchester, Friday and Sat- 
urday, Oct. 26and 27. Officers: President, L. S. 


Hastings, Claremont; Secretary, Isaac Walter, of | ; 


Pembroke. The following is the order of exer- 
c1ses : 
Friday Morning. 

10.15.— General Discussion : “‘Conservation of the 
Teacher’s Power.” 

11.00.— “ How shall school programs be ‘ shortened 
and enriched’” ? C. O. Rounds, Ph.D., Plymouth. 

Afternoon — Higher Section, 

Pn Pronunciation of Latin,” Prin. OC, H, Douglass, 

eene. 

2.30.—* Geometry,” G. I, Hopkins, Sub-master High 
School, Manchester. 

3.00.—" English Literature in Preparatory Schools,” 
C. F. Richardson, Professor of Eng. Lit., Dartmouth 
College. *-A Course in English,” Prin. John Pickard, 


Portsmouth. 
Lower Section. 

2.00.—“ Pri Number,” Miss Ida J. Rich, Hanover. 

2 30.—" Vocal Drill and Reading (Class ercise),”’ 
F. ©. Baldwin, Master Grammar School, Manchester. 

3.00.— *“* Kindergarten Methods in Primary Work,” 
C. H. Morss, Supe. Schools, Portsmouth. 

3.40.—" The ginning of Written Arithmetic,” Miss 
J.B. Stuart, Portsmouth. 

Evening. 

730.— Address by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Concord 
Mass.: “The Rationale of the Course of Study in the 
Common Schools.” Address by Thos. M. Balliet, Supt. 
Schools, Springfield, Mass.: “Industrial Work an 
Drawing as a Means of Intellectual Education. 

Saturday Morning. 

9.30.— “ Examinations,” Geo. A. Littlefield, Supt. of 
Schools, Newport, R. I. 

10,.15.—Discussion, ‘‘ School Supervision,” Supt. T. M. 
Balliet; O. 8. Williams, Supt. Schools, Nashua; C. . 
Lord, School Board, Hopkinton. 

Concord, R.R. will sell tickets from principal stations 
on all its branches at two cents per mile. 

Boston & Maine R. R. will sell tickets at two cents per 
mile to junction points on the Concord R. R. 

Cheshire R. R. will grant reduced rates if 4 "he 
made in advance to F. H. Kingsbury, G. T. A., Keene. 

Ashuelot R.R, will sell excursion tickets to Keene and 
return from stations as follows : Hinsdale, 75 cents; 
Ashuelot, 55 cents; Winchester, 50 cents. 


— Principal D. P. Dame of Littleton and his 
associates will again manage a course of lectures 
this winter, the proceeds to be spent upon the 
schools of the town. They were a great success 
last year, netting over $80. 

— Subscriptions are being collected by the stu- 
dents for a base ball building at Dartmouth College. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The secretary and agents of the Board of 
Education are now engaged with the institute 
work. A one-day’s meeting was held during the 
past week at Westport, at Orleans, and at Sand- 
wich, the first under the direction of nt Martin, 
the other two under that of Agent Walton. Sec- 
retary Dickinson, Mr. Arthur C. Boyden, Super- 
intendent Aldrich, and Henry T. Bailey, the agent 
of the board for teaching drawing, gave lessons in 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
‘ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this ra in German, French. 
or English, with full directions for ~~~ and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing wi stamp, ham- 
ing paper W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a good private school, in Pennsylvania, a teacher 
of Beokkeeping, =e Grammar, and Stenogra- 


. Salary, $800. ly to 
my HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E ucati 


. E. Bureau of Ed ion, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


You can live at homeand make more money at work for ua 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex , all ages. Coste 
GOLD... Terms FREB. Address, TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maine, 


tion. 


the several branches taught in the common schools. 
The principles of teaching methods in advanced 
composition, and in rhetoric were presented by 
Secretary Dickinson to the teachers from the high 
schools; these were also instructed in methods of 
teaching chemistry by Mr. Boyden. The insti- 
tutes were well attended. The teachers from most 
of the towns were accompanied by the school com- 
mittees. Arrangements are making for holding 
about thirty of these short institutes during the 
season. 

—Principal Alfred S. Roe of the Worcester High 
School has prepared, from a carefully compiled 
memorandum, a very interesting exhibit of the 
number of absences which occurred in his school 
last year, and the causes therefor. We summarize 


same for both sexes. There are fewer absences 
in the senior class than any other, the freshmen 
class coming next. There were 553 of *‘ colds,’’ 
161 throat troubles, 163 fevers, 120 accidents, 99 
headaches, 70 cases of pneumonia, 68 troubled 
with their eyes, making in all, with a large mis- 
cellaneous list, 1,771 absences. 
CONNECTICUT. 

— The building of the Hartford Female Semi- 
nary, which institution was founded by Miss Cath- 
erine Beecher in 1826, has passed into other hands, 
though the corporation still exists. Many women 
well known in the world were graduates of this 
old seminary. 


N. E. SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The forty-third semi-annual meeting of the 
New England Association of School Superintend- 
ents, will be held at the hall of the school commit- 
tee, Mason street, Boston, Friday, Nov. 9, 1888. 
President, George A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I. ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. C. Bates, Canton, 
Mass. ‘The following is the program: . 


9.30.—Devotional Exercises conducted by Rev. Joseph 
T. Duryea, D.D., of the Boston School Committee. 

First subject: “ Examinations and Promotions.” I. 
Short papers by the following superintendents, describ- 
ing and perhaps criticizing their respective methods of 

romotion : r. Edwin P. Seaver, Bostop, Mass; Mr. 

illiam E. Buck, Manchester, N. H.; Mr. M. 8. “rosby, 
Wate: bury. Conn.; Mr. Horace 8. Tarbell, Providence, 
-I, II. Discussion of the subject. III. Action upon 
resolutions proposed at the last meeting. 
11.10 a. m.—Intermission. 

11.20 a.m.— Second subject: “State Certificates for 
Teachers.” I. Address by Hon. A. 8. Draper, Supt. of 
Public Instruction for the State of New York. II. Re- 
marks by Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, of Rhode Island 
and Hon. James W. Patterson of New Hampshire. III. 
Discussion of the subject if time permits. 

1.00 p.m. Election of Officers and Adjournment. 
Dinner and speaking at the Parker House 

A superintendents’ question-box will form a part of 
the post-prandial exercises. Any superintendent wish- 
ing to Seve questiens answered is requested to mail them 
to the president or hand them to him before intermission 
on the day of the meeting. “Should Teachers’ Meet- 
i Occupy School Hours?” is one of the questions 
which have already been received. 


FOR TIRED BRAIN 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. O. C. Srout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: ‘I 
gave it to one patient who was unable to transact 


,| the most ordinary business, because his brain was 


‘tired and confused’ upon the least mental exer- 
Immediate benefit, and ultimate recovery 
followed.’’ 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
(From Oct. 17 to 22.] 


— Grand musical festival at Taunton. 

—Thanksgiving Day is named for Nov. 29. 

— Death of Hon. John Wentworth of Chicago. 
Oiiy. The national W. C. T. U. in session in N. Y. 

ity. 
ae Australia to race for the America’s cup in 
—A Paris tailor wins the $100,000 Panama 
prize. 
— Death of Col. R. M. Pulsifer of the Boston 
Herald. 
—— Spanish Consul-General at Quebec shoots 


the results. The percentage of absence is the|himsel 


— Collapse of a tunnel on the West Shore 
Railway. 

— Canada expected to back down on the fishery 
question. 

— Extensive destruction by prairie fires in 
Dakota. 

— Gen. Badeau’s suit against Mrs. Grant again 


postponed. 
— Americans receive many awards at the Brus- 


sels 

— The U. S. Supreme Court has sustained the 
Iowa liquor law. 

— De Freycinet wants £60,000,000 to fortify 
the eastern frontier of France. 

— Engravings for Smith College granted free 
entry at New York. 

—Families reported as starving in Dakota on ac- 
count of the failure of crops. 

— The commotion caused by the strike in Chi- 
cago not yet wholly subsided. 

— Indiana prohibitionists reported joining the 
Republican ranks in large numbers. 

—Another frightful collision on the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railway; 6 killed, 26 wounded. 

— Michael Davitt says an Irish parliament must 
be allowed to solve the land question. 

— Collector Saltonstall sends back to Ireland a 
blind woman who arrived on the Scythia. 

— Congress adjourns, after the longest continu- 
ous session in the history of nearly a century. 

— Teemer accepts O’Connor’s challenge. The 
race will take place Nov. 24, at Washington. 

— A large majority of the Sioux chiefs re ject the 
Government proposition in relation to their reser- 
vation, 

— A railroad train in Italy erushed by a land- 
slide. One hundred people killed and as many 
more injured. 

— Failure of Nathan Corwith & Co., of Chi- 
cago, the largest lead firm in the world ; liabilities 
about $2,000,000. 

— The annual reunion of Massachusetts men 
who survived their rebel prison experience held in 
Boston on the 17th. 

— Chinamen who came down from Alaska are 
held at San Franeisco on the point that they had 
departed from the United States. 

— The temperature in the South lowering; a 
slight frost reported from Alabama,—all of which 
is a sign of encouragement to yellow fever suf- 
ferers. 

— The Supreme Court has refused to relieve 
Professor Giflieker, who is under arrest for fur- 
nishing the Deutsche Rundschau with the extracts 
from Emperor Frederick’s diary. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


this Manual, can testify to this fact. 


Like 


college bought one thousand copies in one lot. aaa 
out. 


anew way. It is sensible and practical throu 
ing postage stamp, post-office stamps, etc. 
3. Mechanics Arithmetic. 


multiples and fractions and de 
use to them. 
are Carpentering 
exercises, with hints and answers. 


If you are tired of the kind of exercises usually 
every page much that is fresh and attractive. 


This is a ve culiar book. 
by Prof. A. D. Carer. of Cambridge Universit 


$1.35 of our money. 
here and in Eng 


will receive their 
Address, 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 
TWENTY THOUSAND CoptEs of this book have been sold within a year. 
been purchased by correspondents in manufacturing, 


Here is a book which has been specially 
Brick-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, Stone-work, etc. 1t contains about 600 graded 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


This is an ARITHMETIC on a new plan, covering primary and grammar grade work. Although 


r lready been adopted as a supplementary text-book in alarge number of sc 
the kind of ex ven “4 buy this Manual and you will find on 


e book contains answers. 


Our edition is similar to the English edition, except that 
tuted where necessary for pounds, shillings, and pence. Thousan 


SEVERAL OTHERS WILL SOON FOLLOW. 
Price in Paper Binding, 25 cts., or 5 for $1.00; Cloth, 40 cts. each, or 5 for $1.75. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the above prices. 


aw Teacuers who have ordered and paid for numbers announced, but not yet issued, 
ir Manuals as soon as published by us. 


It gives us pleasure to inform the educational world that we have just purchased 
of Mr. Srymour Earon, of this city, successor to The Supplement Company, the 
entire series of books, known as “ Teachers’ Help Manuals.” 

There are few progressive teachers in America who have not heard of these Man- 
uals. There is a novelty and freshness about them which has taken the teachers by 
storm. ‘Teachers will have what is sure to help them in their work, and the immense 
success of these Manuals is probably due to this fact. 


THE FIVE FOLLOWING NAMED MANUALS ARE NOW READY : 


1. Practical Crammar: 500 Exercises. 

Do You Trscn GRAMMAR? If you do this book will put new life into your work. You will get your 
money’s worth the first day you use it. It isn’t a book of questions, but a book of exercises, adapted to all 
rades. On every page you will find something entirely new. Sixteen thousand teachers, who are using 


Several thousand copies have 
banking, and other mercantile establishments. One 


the other Manuals, this number covers an old field in 
The sample letters are samples from business houses. 


and the sample envelope addresses are photographic reproductions of actual business.envelopes contain- 


t school to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to manhood. The 
Lh napa f cimals and pevoontages which you are teaching daily will be of little, if any, 


repared for such children. Its chapter headings 


repared 
ools. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
It is intensely interesting from cover to cover. The work was poqperee 
England. The price of the English edition is equival 


ent to 
ollars and cents are substi- 
ds of copies have already been sold both 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


HELPS AND AIDS 


TEACHERS. 


Method Books, School Games, Singing 
Books, Cards, and Numerous 
Devices, all Intended to Aid 
Earnest Teachers in 
their Work. 


IN DRAWINC. 


RAWING MADE EASY. Series I. 

A set of fifty Exercises, Straight and Curved 

ines, and a 24-page Manual of Directions for the 
Teacher. Price, 30 cents. 


RAWING MADE EASY. Series II. 
Fifty Designs of Heads, Animals, Flowers., etc. 
th Manual of Directions for the Teacher. Price, 

30 cents ; both sets for 50 cents. 


ULL’S DRAWING DESIGNS. 


180 small Designs on Sheets. Excellent for 
usy Work. Price, 25 cents. 


TENCILS FOR BLACKBOARD. 
Size 12 x 18 and 18 x 24, of Animals, Flowers, ete. 
Each 5 cts., 50 cents a doz. Assorted designs. 


IN HISTORY. 


OW TO TEACH AND STUDY 

U. 8S. HISTORY. A Book of Brace Outlines, 

opics, Review Questions, Blackboard Forms, Sug- 

estions to Teachers and Pupils, Queer Queries and 

nswers in wie yf etc. 225 Pp. Nothing like it to 
create an interest in History. Price, $1.00. 


UNTER’S HELPS TO HISTORY. 
Twenty-two Games, or Recreations in U. 8. 
istory. Price, 40 cents. 


REEMAN’'S GENERAL HISTORY 
F an 120 Cards on the World’s History. 


MPROVED U. S. HISTORY CARDS. 

Excellent for Review Drill and Practice. 200 

Cards, 1000 Facts in History. Price, 80 cents. One 
each of above in History, $2.00. 


IN CEOCRAPHY. 


WORK IN GEOGRA- 
PHY. By Henry McCormick, Professor of Ge- 
ograph A Iilinois Normal University. 330 pages. 


ISSECTED MAP OF U. S. 
Each State cut separate. The best one pub- 
lished. Put up in neat box. Price, 75 cents. 


MPROVED GEOGRAPHY CARDS. 
200 Cards for Review Drill, etc. $1.00. One each 
of above in Geography, $2.00. 


SCHOOL SONC BOOKS. 


ERRY MELODIES. 
A New Song Book. Words and Music. 34 
pp. h song first-class. Price, 15 cents. 


ONGS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

Thirt es of Original Songs (words only) on 
$2 ool Life. Written to the air of popular tunes, 
Price 7 cents, or 60 cents a dozen. One eack of these 
books, 20 cents. 


PEAKERS AND DIALOGUES. 
A large number of my own, and also those of 
other houses. 


IN MISCELLANEOUS WORK, 
Ceneral Exercises, Etc. 
EYMOUR’S SCHEMES, 


Or Outlines of Work and experiments in the 
four Sciences, — Physiology, Botany, Chemistry, and 
Zoology. y M. L. Seymour, Professor of Natural 
Sciences in Lill. Normal University. 80 large pages. 
Price 30 cts, 


LPHABET CARDS. 
A 400 Letters, Lower Case and Capitals for Word- 
uilding. Price, 15 cents. 


ORDS: THEIR CHOICE, SPELL- 


ING, AND PRONUNCIATION, 
A little Theory and much Practice. Price, 25 cents. 


CATALOCUES. 


ARGE 44-PAGE CATALOGUE 


Of above, and hosts of other similar goods, 
free. Also Catalogue of 100 pages of all Text Books 
at wholesale prices. Price, 6 cents. Also Catalogues 
of Maps, Games, Plays, etc., on request. Depend on 
it, L sell as low as any one, and my stock and facili- 
ties for supplying anything teachers need is unsur- 
— Give me a trial order. Send for my Cata- 
ogues. 


A. FLANAGAN, 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


A lady who can speak French and German fluently, 
and teach by the meshed, a 
ity school. ary $300 and home. re 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Send for the N. E. Publishing Co.'s Price List, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. Publisher. 

The Tenth and Twelfth Books, - - - guintiitan D Appleton & Co, N Y 
The Secret of Fontaine-la-Croix, - - Field - “ 50 
The Elect Lady, - - - - - - MacDonald « bad 50 
The Stee! Hammer, - Ulbach 50 
Unity of the Truth in Christianity, - - - Hark John B Alden, N ¥ 75 
Moral Philosophy, - - - Rickaby Benziger Bros, N 1 2 
Autrefois, - - - . - - Harrison Cassell & Co, NY 50 
Kanch Life. - - - Roosevelt The Century Co, Mf y 5 00 
Plymouth Pulpit Sermons (4 vols. ) - - . Beecher Fords, Howard & Hulburt 6 00 
Poetry, Comedy, and Duty, - - Everett Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bos, 1 50 
Popular History of Music, - - - - Matthew J B Lippincott & Co, Phila. 4 00 
Ninety-Three, - . - - Huge Little, Brown & Co. Boston 1 50 
Our Kin Across the Sea, - - - - Firt kop mans, Green & Co N Y 2 00 
Tales of King Arthur, - - Farrington tnam’s Sons, NY 2 00 
Stories from the Italian Poets (2 vols. ), - - Hun 200 
Prince Vance, . Putnam & Bates Roberts Bros, Recta 1 50 
Dictionary of ‘Technicat’ and Trade Terms, - Ward, Lock & © Co, N Y 2 00 
Men, Animals, and Plants, - Dulcken 2 00 
Fighting Phil, - - - Headly Lee & Boston 1 50 
Taken by the Enemy, - - Optic 1 50 
The Lover, - - - - Steel 50 
Eve in a Garden. - - - - - Douglass 33 ad 1 50 
Two Little Confederates, - - - - Page Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Sharing the Profits, - - - 7 - Calkins Ginn & Co, Boston 25 
Old Concord, - - Sydney D Lothrop Co, Boston 2 00 
Peninsula California, - . - ordhoft Harper & Bros, NY 75 
The Capitals of Spanish America, - - - urtis “ 3 50 
Virginia of Virginia, - Rives 100 
Housekeeping Made Easy, Herrick se as 1 00 
American 4 Amateur Athletic and Aquatic History, Janssen Outing Co, N Y 15 

PU. BLISHERS ’ NOTES. out trouble. This catalogue cancels all our former 


Tut Beriitz ScHooL oF LANGUAGES.— 
The foundation of a branch school of this widely 
known institution in Berlin, Germany, may well 
be regarded as an event of the greatest conse- 
quence, and we congratulate Professor Berlitz 
upon this remarkable success. We are fully con- 
vinced that his system will revolutionize in Europe 


the entire way of imparting foreign languages, as 
it has done and is doing now in America. 

The fact that such authorities as the famous 
German Egyptologist and author, Prof. George 
Ebers; Prof. Dr. Paulsen, of the University of 
Berlin ; and Dr. Bach, director of the celebrated 
Folk Real-Gymnasium, not only ized the 
superiority of the method but have lent their 
assistance and influence in the foundation of a 
braach in Berlin,—this fact alone is indeed a suc- 
cess in itself. 

Want of space does not allow us to reprint the 
highly flattering testimonials of the above-named 
renowned educators, but their opinions of the sys- 
tem culminate in the following extracts : 

Professor Ebers finds it ‘‘ excellently suited to 
acquaint the student in a short time with the lan- 
guage to be learned.”’ 

Prof. Dr. Paulsen regards it as ‘‘ especially 
suited to lead the pupil rapidly, safely, and with 
comparatively little trouble to the practical mas- 
tery of the modern languages.”’ 

Director Bach, of the. Gymnasium, says in 
speaking of two ’ classes of boys, who had had 
ten hours’ instruction by Professor Berlitz: ‘I 
have been present gt many ‘of these lessons, and I 
find that the pupils participate in them with extra- 
ordinary interest and attention, and that they are 
rapidly advanced in the oral use of the foreign 
idiom. The prearranged and skillful way in 
which but a few words and phrases are made suffi- 
cient at first, with subsequent steps from the 
known to the new, is very attractive and charm- 
ing. At the same time the long-tried maxim, 
* Repetitio est mater studiorum,’ is continually 
kept in view. Whether and to what extent this 
method can be applied in the public instruction of 
large classes, is still a question. At all events, as 
far as I can judge from the result and success of 
the instruction to this day, the method seems to 
be very much adapted to lead the learner speedily 
and without fail, into the spirit and use of the 
foreign language. If the pupils continue to pro- 
gress as heretofore, they will rapidly acquire the 
ability of entertaining in the foreign language.’’ 

The Berlitz schools here in America stand higher 
in public favor than any similar establishment. 
Over eighteen hundred pupils received instruction 
last year in the different branches of this institu- 
tion, not counting, however, the pupils of public 
and private schools, who were also instructed by 
teachers of the Berlitz schools. This success is 
well deserved. The proprietors use their greatest 
efforts to meet the expectation of the public, in 
what extraordinary way may be seen from the fol- 
lowing notice, which we received a few days ago: 
** Prof. Max Miiller, the eminent Orientalist whom 
Professor Berlitz succeeded in engaging as in- 
structor in his schools, has arrived in New York.’’ 


TRAVELING men should investigate the advan- 
tages offered by the Grand Union Hotel, New 
York, as a stopping place for the commercial fra- 
ternity. It is strictly first-class in every particu- 
lar, and is conducted at prices that cannot but 
command the attention of travelers, who wish to 
live well and at the same time save their houses 
as much as possible in the way of expenses.— 
Merchant Traveler. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 924 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have just completed a new 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of Chemical 
Apparatus, made, imported, and sold by this ex- 
tensive house. It contains 364 pages, with an 
alphabetical index for handy reference, also a 
complete and very valuable list of works on Chem- 
istry, by the best authors of this and other lands. 


This catalogue is the most elaborate of its kind 
we have ever seen in this country, containing the 
latest and most improved forms of chemical appar- 
atus. The arrangement is alphabetical, and every 
effort has been made to render it easy of reference, 
so that any class of apparatus may be found with- 


price lists of chemical apparatus. It will be 
roailed upon application to any address on receipt of 
fifty cents, which will be deducted again from the 
first purchase amounting to ten dollars or more. 

Special mentiou should be made of the following 
important articles, direct importations from the]. 
manufacturers: Improved Scientific Balances and 
Weights, Best Bohemian Glassware, Best oe 
Glassware, Best Swedish and German Filte 
Royal Berlin Porcelain-ware, Royal Meissen oad 
lain-ware, Best German Porcelain-ware, 
Strictly Chemically Pure Acids and Chemicals. 

Messrs. Queen & Co. have the most complete 
stock, and being the largest importers of scien- 
tific apparatus in the United States, have the best 
facilities for furnishing any apparatus desired. 
They are also assisted by competent scientific 
agents in England, France, and Germany, who 
carefully select apparatus of the best quality from 
the actual manufacturers. 

Address Department No. 4, Physics and Chem- 
istry, James W. Queen, 24 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia. 


HovuGuaton, MirF Lin, & Co., of Boston, have 
just issued a noteworthy and beautiful new edition 
of their Portrait Catalogue. No American pub- 
lishing house can show books by authors of such 
fame in their own country in almost every depart- 
ment of literature. It contains a list of all the 
books they publish, and to the portraits of thirty- 
nine authors given in the last issue have now been 
added those of James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. 


Deland, whose ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,’”’ has 
made her famous, Prof, A. S. Hardy, author of 
**But Yet a Woman,” and De. T. T Munger. 
The catalogue is a picture gallery of celebrated 
writers, and contains a remarkabl y large number 
of the best works in American and English liter- 
ature. 
CATARRH CURED. 

A cler, n, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and pg overy known 
remedy, at last found a prescript my which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed na 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
New York, will receive the recipe free ot charge. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Jack Frost came down last night, 
He slid to the earth on a ~~ eee 


Keen and sparkling and bi bri 
alia Thazter. 


— The best medical writers claim that the suc- 
cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must be non- 
irritating, easy of application, and one that will 
by its own action, reach all the remote sores and 
ulcerated surfaces. The history of the efforts to 
treat catarrh during the past few years obliges us 
to admit that only one remedy has completely met 
these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream Balm. 
This safe and pleasant remedy has mastered ca- 
tarrh as nothing else has ever done, and both 

hysicians and patients freely concede this fact. 
he morte di symptoms quickly yield to it. 


— Allie, who was five not long ago, came in the 
other day with a bad bruise on her face. 

ah fell down and hit it on a big rock,’’ she said. 

**On a big rock ?’’ echoed mamma. 

** Well, not such a very big rock ; about a ha//- 
grown one, I think.’’ 


— Young men who need business experience, 
and at the same time to increase their cash on 
hand, will find it greatl hag their interest to confer 
with B. F. Johnson & » Richmond, Va. 


gts! has hed hey lent hath. 
It was the last rose of summer when she emerged 
from the same.—Judge. 

ADVICE TO MoOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
tig Syrup should always be used when children are 
it uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

d from pain, and he little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 
Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for SpectmEN Pages, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


A definite plan is 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ULLY waRRANTE? 


ORGAN CO. 
BRATTLEBOROWNT. 


159 TREMONT ST. BOSTON MAGS. 


Chautauqua College. 


Thorough Teaching by 
Correspondence. 
The Best Teachers. 


No Experiment. but a 
Pronounced Success. 
Our staunchest friends 
are those who have 
been longest with us. 
Students received at any 

time. 
Terms : $10 a year for 
each study. 


Reyistration fee, $5.00. 


Subjects. 


5th Year Just Beginning. French, 


Political Economy, 
and all other 


College Branches. 


WM. R. HARPER, Yale University, Principal. 
Send 2-cent. stamp for owe, at new Calendar 


reli tie the 


from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. Registrar, © 


containing full t urses 
on ing and 


methods 
C.L.A., New He Haven, Conn. 


STARR, 


No. 2 Now Ready. Price 25 Cents. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE. 


Beautifully Ilustrated in Colors. 


A new edition of thi this splendid r, with 
ENGLISH TEXT, now appears every week in Amer- 
simultaneously the edition in 

no eqnal amon 
either in Europe or America. ere 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Sole Agents Throughout the World. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS co., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Rents and sells school property. It has just sold a 
$5000 school property at the West,—advertised in 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and sold to one of its 
own members. No charge for registration, and low 
rates for services. This Bureau also supplies schools 
and institutions with professional teachers of sewing 
and cooking. This class of teachers is now in good 
demand, and should register at this office. 


Apply to 
‘Bureat ot 
ureau ucation, 
3 Somerset 
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Oct. 25, 1888. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Outing for October contains a varied and in- 
teresting lists of subjects. Noticeable articles are : 
**The Boat Clubs of Chicago,” ‘‘One Man’s 
Work for Cycling,’’ ‘‘Memories of Yacht Cruises,”’ 
by the late Capt. R. F. Coffin; ‘‘ A Talk about 
the Pigskin,’’ a review of riding for both sexes ; 
“Wild Duck Shooting,” by William G. Beers; 
“ Spearing Fish at the Lachine Rapids,” by H. B. 
Stephens; ‘‘ Paddles and Palettes,’ illustrated by 
the author, E. L. Chichester; ‘‘The Training of 
a University Crew,’’ by F. A. Stevenson, captain 
of the Yale Crew of 1888; ‘‘How to Take a 
Tramp Trip,” by Lee Merriwether ; and ‘ Cours- 
ing in Ireland,’’ by Robert F. Walsh. Fiction is 
well represented by a powerful story, ‘‘ Eelin’ off 
Goose P’int,”’ by Scott Campbell, and ‘ Ysleta,”’ 
an interesting tale of adventure among Mexicans, 
by E. Hough. Every one should read this maga- 
zine, if it were only to encourage such healthful, 
reinvigorating literature. Outing, 239 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


— Ouida opens The Woman’s World for Octo- 
ber, with a sharp, and in some respects, truthful 
attack upon the ugliness of ‘‘ The Streets of Lon- 
don.”’ She says that no city in Europe is so badly 
lighted, and so meanly laid out. ‘Tapestry 
Weaving’’ is an interesting paper with illustra- 
tions showing how the work is done. An amus- 
ing paper is the ‘‘ History of the Bonnets of Queen 
Victoria’s Reign,’’ the grotesque styles of which 
would not be believed if the pictures were not 
shown. Following these is a cluster of ‘‘ Queen 
Thoughts’’ from the pen of ‘“‘ Carmen Sylva,” 
Queen of Romania, ‘‘ Roman Women at the Be- 
ginning of the Empire’’ and ‘‘ New and Popular 
Artistic Needle-Work,’’ and then comes Mrs. 
Johnstone’s admirable paper on the fashions of 
the month. Cassell & Co.: New York. $3.50 
a year in advance, 


— Invaluable advice, hints, and suggestions are 
given in the Oétober number of The Writer. 
** How to Write a Story,’’ ‘‘ The Importance of 
Style in Newspaper Work,’’ ‘‘The Writer's 
Aim,” ‘‘To Author-Publishers,’’ ‘‘ Whittier’s 
Advice to a Boy,’’ ‘‘ My Struggle With the Short 
Story,” ‘‘ The Illustration of Magazine Articles,”’ 
and What are Newspaper Ethics ?’’ are the 
titles of some of the bright and helpful articles 
contributed by experienced writers to an unusually 
interesting issue of this novel magazine. Begin- 
ners and experts in writing alike find The Writer 
valuable. This magazine which has been such a 
success from the start is likely to be enlarged or 
to be made a semi-monthly at the beginning of 
the next volume in January. The Writer, P. O. 
Box, 1905, Boston. 


— Lend a Hand, the foremost of the publica- 
tions devoted to organized philanthropy, grows 
more and more helpful with each number. The 
October issue is full of practical, wide awake arti- 
cles and stories. In future Lend a Hand is to 
be the organ of the Society for Promoting <Good 
Citizenship, established last year in Boston, and 
will publish the reports and circulars of that soci- 
ety. It gives reports of many of the public- 
spirited organizations of young people, among 
them the Lend a Hand Clubs, Wadsworth Clubs, 
Ten Times One Clubs,. Ramabai Associations, 
Association of Working Girls’ Societies. No one 
interested in philanthropic work in any of its va- 
tious forms can afford to be without Lend a Hand. 


— The much-talked-of Queen Nathalie, of Ser- 
via, is the subject of the leading article in the 
October Phrenologicai Journal and Science of 
Health, The eminent Brussels artist is also por- 
trayed by pencil and pen. ‘‘ Absurdities of the 
English Lan ** Dress Follies,’’ ‘‘ Catarrh ; 
Causes and Treatment,” ** Boys and Tobacco,’’ 
‘*The Good Nurse,’’ an excellent description of 
the Coram Foundling Hospital of London, are 
some of the most interesting subjects touched upon. 
The Journal is published at $2.00 a year, by the 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 


— The Dartmouth, published by the students, 
fortnightly during the college year, at Dartmouth 
College, ranks among the best of its kind. It was 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH, — to 

California or to Europe ? If you are 

Which will 

which w 

enable you Kodak. Camera, 

to 

complete pictorial history of your 

fourpey. Anybedy can use it. 

Price, 825. —y instantaneous 
views. nd for descriptive circu- 

lars. THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM co., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Field Lessons in Geology. 


Excursions to interesting and instructive localities 
in the vicinity of Boston ever fetarey. 
Apply to EO. H. BARTEN, 
Institute Technology, Boston 


d 
ANY TEACHER ast ecking: wit 
ceive our book of Games and Pastimes FREE. 
100 pp. D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington. Me. 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 


HAY=-FEVER Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
bie. Price. 50 cts-at Dru sta: by mall, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., N. Y. 


first published in our college days, fifty years ago, 
and has oy in ability and interest, with the 
growth of the college. Always well conducted, 
but never better, if as well, as now, as the two 
numbers issued by its present board of editors, 
abundantly show. Every student and alumnus of 
the college, should subscribe for it. ‘Terms, $2.00 
in advance, 


—In Good Housekeeping for this month will be 
found under the title of ‘‘ Economy’’ much good 
counsel by Ida Branch Mille. It will pay for a 
careful reading. So will Nelly Browne’s article 
on ‘* Fancy Work for Youthful Fingers,’’—Christ- 
mas is coming. The publishers have prepared a 
most attractive “‘ Bill of Fare’’ for the eighth 
volume, which soon commences. One of the new 
features will be a series of practical papers by 
Maria Parloa; another special feature being an 
interesting and valuable series by Mrs, C. K. 
Munroe, on ‘‘ Table Etiquette.’’ 

— The artist-author Howard Pyle has the place 
of honor in the October Book Buyer, the portrait 
and the entertaining sketch giving a good idea of 
the author of ‘“‘The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood.’’ The new department of questions and 
answers, ‘‘ The Literary Querist,’’ edited by 
Rossiter Johnson, is begun in this number and 
raises many interesting points about books and 
authors. ew York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

— The Kindergarten, Chicago, is fulfilling its 
claims to give to mothers of young children meth- 
ods of amusement combined with instruction. 
** Nursery Occupations’ and ‘‘ Typical Lessons ’’ 
in the October issue give practical hints that alone 
would pay the price of subscription. 

— The Swiss Cross, the popular science monthly 
and patron of the Agassiz Association, in its Octo- 
ber number presents an unusual array of well- 
written and well-illustrated articles. It is a fine 
corrective of too much fiction-reading. Price, 
$1.50 a year. New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 

— Ginn & Co., are to be the American publish- 
ers of the Classical Review which is published in 
London and numbers among its contributors the 
most eminent classical scholars of Great Britain. 
American scholars will be associated in the editor- 
ship. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


I am much pleased with the efficiency of your 


agency inan emergency. The e of teachers you 
are able to suggest for any kind of position and the 
way you doit, will ensure our e Ly the Fy 


North Middleboro, Mass. 


Prof. R. whom you introduced here, is a model 
Christian gentleman, and a first class teacher. Your 
selections for us have given great satisfaction. 
you for your fidelity. R. A. T. 

ing, a. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci-| ists, to 


dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Soon the late autumn 
and winter supply will be called for. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


I wish to thank you for your kindness and prompt- 
ness in serving me. So well pleased I have been 
with your efforts, that I shall miss no opportunity 
to recommend your agency. . F. M. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. ‘ 

Iam greatly indebted to you for the service you 
have rende me. I have secured three positions 
through your aid, and been advanced from $40 per 


month in a school of 30 yy to $800 per year, as 
Principal of Building with 400 pupils and_8 assist- 
ant teachers. W. T.C. 


ms, Mass. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manacer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


taencies. 


R to Y, 


oF. (2), Trumansburg, Tully, Unade 
atertord, Wellsburgh (2), West Troy, Westbur 


We continue from last week the list of principalships in New York State through this Agene 
Renselaerville Ac. (2), Richfield Springs (2), Ripley (2), St. Johnsville (2), Salamanca, Bandy 
Creek Saratoga Springs (4, 2at L000, and 2 at 813¢ 
ville, So. Edmeston, So. New Berlin, Spomeer Spencertown, 
la, Union (2 Walden, Warrensburgh, Warsaw. Washingtonville, 

Station 
~~ k pw completes a list of 169 principalships filled by usjin New York State alone, and to any one familiar with the 
~ ools of the State the rank of these schools is even more significant than the number of them. 
~~ candidates, to weigh these facts against the generalities usually presented as inducements by other agencies. 
ere are three or four of these that do honest and effective work, and have many claims upon teachérs and 
school officers. But if any of them have lists like this they haven’t printed them. 
some Confidence that teachers who on peers themselves worthy, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AG 


- Sanquoit Ac , Savannah,Silver Creek, Smith- 
Stamford. Syracuse, (3, at $1 100, 81500, 82500), Ticonder- 


2), Westport, Whitney’s Point, (2), Williamstown. Vates 
We ask prospect- 
We are now able to say with 


may feel pretty pare of suitable positions. 
NOY: BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. 


WHERE 


Tacoma, W. Tern., Sept. 11, 1888. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER : 

We e for our High School Principal- 
ship, (salary, $1200,) Miss Sawyer, whom you 
recommended. * * * * * JT was also espe- 
cially pleased with your other candidates. I must 
thank you for your prompt action. I have firm 
faith in the efficiency and integrity of your Bureau. 
Yon may refer to me, whenever such reference 


will aid you.”’ F. B. GAULT, 
Supt. of Tacoma Schools. 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


OUR TEACHERS Go. 


E. Lone MEAvow, MAss., Oct. 10, 1888. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER: 

“T secured Mr. A. O, Austin as Principal of our 
school, and will say that we are well pleased with 
him, and thank you for your prompt attention to 
my letter. I should judge that you must cover 


a good deal of territory.’’ 
W. H. HALL, 


Sec. Board 2f Education, 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


Bex 1969, N Veork Cit nd 
Branches : { German American ‘Bank | Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 
KERR, 


EACHERS’ 


8 lies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


Place, NEW YORK. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | 


Western Office, 48 W. Third S*t., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Agency Manual Free upon application, 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Business Transacted in all 
We need several hundred first class Teachers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


the States and Territories. 
Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


American School Bureau. 


AN EFFICIENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


REGISTRATION FORM FOR STAMP. 
BR. E. AVERY, West 


NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 


4th Street, . . NEW YORK. 


CRERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Ela 
hay, 


w? Teachers’ Bureau Se 
[Both Sexes.) 


fessors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ee a to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
Business Firms. Mus. A. D. CULVE 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


School Agency 


lucrative positions ; 


SOUTHERN 
AND 


WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtainin 


lintroduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
caren. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to — 

Regis . r 
ter at RAN ROUG 


NIE 8. BUR 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 
Our New School Aids will assist in conduct'n 
TEACHERS! your schools in good quiet order. Each 
contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly | thogrephed in sixty different designs, colors and 


; half set 108 cards dc. 


Colleges aud Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Restos UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric ree Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Bec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Go. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
1679 Washington Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SUHOO 
Mass. 


For etec., address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Le? both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. - 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. ‘or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


J. 0. Principal. 


WANTED, 


In towns near Boston, three first-class, papesiennee 
grammar school teachers. Salary, $500 to y 


Apply to 
HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 


Act AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
One me volume. cloth, 500 


handso' pares ; $1.60. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. CO.. 
8 Sémerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
| CREAM BAUM Cleanses the 
Semses of Taste 
| | 
| 
F 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No. 16. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO., New 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK, 


OcTOBER 8, 1888. 


. 


Gentlemen: I have examined with much interest and satisfaction Prof. ADOLPHE DREYSPRING’S 
‘“ THE CUMULATIVE METHOD IN GERMAN,” ** GERMAN VERB DRILL,” and “ FIRST 
GERMAN READER,” and have, in part, also tested the method which they illustrate. They seem 
to me admirably adapted for giving the pupil command of what he knows, which the ordinary 


** Readers”’ fail to do. 


it by repetition, in modified relations, upon the pupil’s memory. 


They supply the vocabulary needed for every-day conversation, and impress 


Altogether they embody the best 


methods for acquiring facility in speaking and writing German that has ever come to my notice. 
Very truly yours, 


H. H. BOYESEN, 


Gebhard Professor of German Language and Literature in Columbia College. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS: - 


No. 1. 


press board edition, 36 cents per copy. 


* Daily and Monthly Record,” is a 
tendance, deportment, and recitation ; names written bu 


pocint daily class-book for recording at- 
once aterm. Price, 60 cents, Smaller 


No. 2. ** Monthly and Yearly Record,” is a permanent of the, monthly oven 


of No. 1, with yearly summary showing the absolute and re 
the above particulars; names need be written but once a year. 


ive standin 


Price, 73 cents. 


No. 3. ** Monthly Year Card,” is a monthly report card for inspection by parents: one 


car4 is used for a year. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, $33.00 per hundred. 


No, 4. “Monthly Term Card,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a term instead of for 
ayear. Price, 2-00 per hundred; with envelopes, $3.00 per hundred. 

No. 5. * Weekly Term Card,” is sent to poveute weekly instead of monthly. Price, 

$2.00 per hundred; with envelopes, 33.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SA EUR’S, Pror.WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


vT AE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by 
American and European authority as the best of a 


Natural methods. 
New edition of text-books in French and German now 


ready. 

Teachers employing this method are taught its applica- 
tion, free of charge at 

THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1623 Chestnut St, 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 

For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & 

Co., W. Madison Square, N, Y. 


An Aid to Numerical Calculation. 


Arranged by Henry A. Jones. Cloth; 7x5 in. ; 
202 pages. Southington, Conn: JONES & 
SAVAGE. 

It is refreshing to find an absolutely new departure 
in arithmetical ways that is neither cranky nor child- 
ish. We know of no way to give our readers a satis- 
factory idea of this work. In ten pages the subject 
of Addition is served up graphically; in six, Prime 
and Composite Numbers are forcibly presented; 
Measures and Multiples receive more attention than 
we shvuld expect in so sensible a work; in 25 pages 
Fractions are treated; then, and not till then. Mul- 
tiplication is introduced, in17 pages; Division follows 
in 15: Distributive Proportion is thoroughly taught; 
Interest and Percentage, with all their variations, 
are presented in 35 pages; the Roots, Mensuration, 
etc., complete the book. The power of the book is 
in the ingenious presentation and the development 
of methods. There are many keen, suggestive re- 
marks. It is perfectly evident that Mr. Jones knows 
arithmetic as an art, that he has great skill in teach- 
ing it, and that to read this work will stimulate any 


teacher. 


SEND 


for the New England Publish- 
ing Co.’s Premium List. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 171 Brosaway, 
PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1| Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


PRACTICAL ELOGUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
— ENLARGED. — 
The best and most ext-book h 
a te ook on the subject 


* Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a 
condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
the topics bearing upon natural expression. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 


PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 


Regular retail price, $1. 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
-75 


Introduction price, 
Exchange price, .60 
These are the prices direct, and not through the 


Booksellers, 
Further portioutare cheerfully furnished. 


pondence solicited. 
The National School of Elocution & Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Publication Dept. : C. C. SHORMAKER, Manager. 


Corres- 


Just Published: 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO. 2. 


Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. 


For Use in Lower Grammar Grades. 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, M.A., Ph. D., 
Supt. of Public Instruction in Brooklyn, NH. ¥. 


164 pp. 12mo, Cloth. Price for examination, 40 cts. 
The design of this volume is to present as much of 
the science of grammar with its applications as chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and twelve can appre- 
ciate. 
Previously Published : 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE No. 1. 


Primary Lessons in Language & Composition. 


For Use in Primary Classes. 
12mo, Boards, 144 pp, Price for examination, 30 cts. 


In Press: 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO. 3. 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. 


For Use in Higher Grammar Classes. 

These books together will form a series in English 
Grammar which will take a place between the gram. 
mar diluted into language lessons pure and simple, 
and technical grammar. They will be found admira- 
bly adapted to the wants of graded schools, whether 
in the city or country, and can be confidently recom- 
a ~ a on account of their literary and practical 
value. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
268 and 365 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS : 
DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pri — and 
and Grammar Schools. They cousist of both Bolids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest vepnes for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. Kane Again been adopted by the leading cities 


of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra’ in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 
Boston, ‘Mass. 


Ageney, 7 Park 8t., 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


By J. H. VINCENT 
LL.D. The above is the 
comprehensive title of a new 
® book in which certain social 
evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 
subjects of discussion. These are presented in their true 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 
way recommended. Written with frankness and in the 
— of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 
who will not say with him,“ Better Not” “ Spicy, sug- 
and eminently wise.”—Aaptist Quarterly. te- 

ully bound incloth. Price, 50 cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A New Book! 


‘*The Virtues and Their Beasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” : " 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW! NEW! 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


.00 doz.) L. O. Emerson. 


60 cts., 
Song Harmony. For Singing Classes. Full set of 
melodious exercises and easy songs, with explana- 
tions, and excellent collections of sacred secular 


music. 


Song Manual, Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary Classes. 
Song Manual, II. (40c.) For Medium Classes. 
Song Manual, Book III, (50c.) For Higher Classes. 


set of Graded School Song Books, by L. 0. 
fi SS Teachers will find them useful & attractive 


Bells of Victory, $5 ncod 


An unusually good Temperance 
Song Book. 


10t first rate songs and choruses. Send 
for specimen copy. 


Praise il (cloth, 50 cts., $4.80 


boards, $4.20 doz,) L. 
. Emerson. Praise and Prayer Meetings and 


Sunday Schools. May be Sm | commended as one 
of the very best books of the kind. 


Classic Baritone and Bass SONGS rare” 


beauty. 33 songs by 27 erent composers, all well 
kpown and eminent. This belongs among the Classi- 
cal books, of which the others are : SONG CLAssics, 
CLASSICS FOR Low VoIcks, CLASSIC TENOR 
Sonas, PIANO CLASSICS, CLASSICAL PIANIST, each, 


$1.00. 
Mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MUSIC AT SIGHT. 


The great ‘** Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 

who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 

Simple, thorough, and attractive. any copies, 
»stpaid, 50 cents ; by express, $5.00 aed ozen. 


pe 
SONGS & GLEE For the Schoolroom, Singing 


Class, Seminaries, &c. A 64- 
age, well bound Song Supplement to ‘* Music at 
ight,” issued October 15th, 1888. 


By mail, prepaid, 


single aig 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 
J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


+} FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. ¢ 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 

languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- + 
versation, by Dr. Ricw. ROsENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
4 each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
4 tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part 
4 1, % cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00., BOSTON, MASS. + 


> 


+> 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


omery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


rooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
Mental and 
Written. 


Bes 
r. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating 
2: Union Arith. Course, Combining } 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


S.R. WINCHELL & CO. 


Educational Publishers '& Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Books of any description sent promptly to teachers 
by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- 
iness for fourteen years. Send stamp and ask any 


question you want to. 
John Wiley & Sons 'Néw°vonn.” 
y NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Scientific Text-Books and Industrial Works. 
Send for Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars. 
Free by Mail. 


FISHER’S of Geography. 


Address NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Minerals, j Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, and Skins, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 
Price 25 cents. Sent postpaid, 


NEW ENCLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SIX CENTS. SIX CENTS. 


The Best Recitation Book. 


Chock full of the best material for Recitations, 


Eclectic Series, Angular Penmanship. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Declamations, Readings, ete., and embracing the 


Eclectic Angular Hand. 


best selections from one of our best authors. Its 
contents are suitable for all occasions. By mail 
for three two cent stamps. 


H, F. STEWART, Publisher, Abington, Pa. 


MONROE COLLEGE 


A new mouthed of Analysis, Natural ey and 
hly taught. Scientific and practical work do 


ing term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks, be 

yard Summer Institute at Cottaze ony, be immediately followed by 
ress 

C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


eld St., Boston. 
eow 


OF ORATORY, 


. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., 
Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL. 
7 E. 14th Street, Y. 


We have just added to our list: A Complete Course of Instruction for Ladies in the 
present Fashionable Angular Penmanship, by Prof. 
John P. Gordon, London; and Practice Cards by 
R. and L. McLaurin. 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE 
Eclectic Angular Hand, six Copy Books, including books of notes, invitations, and other 


he principles of the Philosophy Expression thor- forms, each ‘ 8 cts. 
ne in every department. Degrees conferred. ractice Cards, four cards in envelope same size as Copy Boo! ¢ ‘ 
ing July 16, at Martha’s Vin , y Books, per cei eit 

nree weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 | Complete set of the Eclectic Angular Hand, by mail, arehateme AE ioe Oe 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO.,, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
C. FP. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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